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ALVIN L. BERTRAND 
and HAROLD W. OSBORNE 


Rural Industrialization: 


A Situational Analysis 


Chis article reports certain findings of an investigation made to determine 
the impact of a sizeable industry on a rural area and presents a theoretical 
frame of reference for analyzing these findings. The purpose of the study 
was to test various hypotheses relating to industry as a practical solution to the 
social and economic problems of rural areas. The study showed that indus- 
trialization served to raise levels of living substantially but did not change 
social participation, social institutions, and farming endeavors to a great 
extent. These findings can be understood in terms of “situational” theory. 
In the study area, the situational change occasioned by the coming of industry 
was not extreme enough to be of a crisis nature. Patterns of behavior were 
changed only slightly, because the people were equipped with predefinitions 
for meeting the situation. The general conclusion of the study is that judg- 
ments regarding the impact of industrialization on a rural community can 
be made only after it has been determined whether or not industry will 
represent a new and unique situation. 

Alvin L. Bertrand is professor of sociology and rural sociology at Louisiana 
State University, and Harold W. Osborne is assistant professor of sociology 
at Baylor University. 


CURRENT trends indicate that millions of dollars will be spent on 
industrial expansion in small towns and rural areas in the next ten to 
fifteen years. The combined factors of low farm income and large 
reserves of surplus labor in certain rural areas have served to en- 
courage this action. It is looked upon by many as a practical solution 
to the social and economic problems of such localities. Supporters 
of industrialization programs have generally assumed that change 
in terms of community improvement (social and economic) would be 
a natural concomitant of rural industrialization. However, a recent 
study conducted by the writers to test various hypotheses relating to 
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rural industrialization only partly upheld this assumption.' The 
present paper is based on the findings of the study made. It is an 
attempt to provide a theoretical frame of reference for understanding 
rural industrialization and change. 

RESEARCH PROCEDURE AND SETTING 

The study was done in a low-income rural community in south- 
eastern Louisiana.* A factory manufacturing wirebound wooden boxes 
and other wooden products had begun operation in a small village 
in the area just six years prior to the time of the study. The factory, 
though managed and operated by local people, was actually a branch 
plant of a parent firm located in Ohio. Almost five hundred persons 
were employed at the plant, and its yearly payroll was approximately 
one million dollars. As a low-wage industry hiring largely unskilled 
and semi-skilled laborers, the factory was typical of many plants which 
locate in rural areas in the southern region of the United States. 

The chief agricultural enterprise in the study area was dairying, 
although considerable acreages were devoted to strawberries, vegetable 
crops, and cotton. A few farmers had tung orchards. Farms in the 
area were small, averaging slightly less than sixty acres in 1954. Many 
of them were in cut-over areas where productivity is low. Most were 
family owned and operated. 

Ihe field survey technique was used in the implementation of the 
study. Schedules were prepared and used in personal interviews with 
two sample groups: (1) plant employees and (2) open-country residents 
living within commuting distance (25 miles) of the factory. The latter 
were used as a control group for comparison with plant employees 
and to determine the impact of the plant beyond its immediate em- 
ployees. Altogether, 204 plant employees and 302 persons from open- 
country families were interviewed. The sampling methodology for 
the former was a simple matter of drawing names at random (40 per 
cent) from an alphabetical list of employees. Probability area sampling 
was done to obtain the necessary open-country interviews.* 


CONCEPTUAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The study was conceived as applied research in the field of “limited” 
(in the sense of one locality) social change. The general purpose was 


"This study is one of a series being carried out as a co-operative project between 
certain state universities and the Agricultural Marketing Service of the U. S. Dept 
of Agr. This work is related to the Rural Development Program of the U. § 
government 

‘Persons interested in a more detailed account of the procedures and methods are 
referred to Alvin L. Bertrand and Harold W. Osborne, Rural Industrialization in a 
Louisiana Community (Louisiana Agr Expt. Sta. in Co-operation with the Agricul 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Bull. 524; Baton Rouge, 1959) 

‘The sample was drawn by the Statistical Standards Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
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to determine the impact of industrialization on a particular community 
so that future planning along this line could be done more wisely. The 
applied approach, of course, does not preclude a contribution to general 
theory or a contribution to the theory of social change. 

The research approach was in keeping with present trends in studies 
of social change. Recent studies of this nature have been characterized 
by (1) emphasis being placed on the factual, objective study of limited 
change discernible in a brief time period in a particular area; (2) 
concern being shown over the operation of the subjective aspects 
(values, meaning, and so forth) of change; and (3) a careful considera- 
tion being taken of the human agents in the social change process.‘ 

Several theoretical models could have been used in the analysis of 
the data gathered. However, the “situational” model appeared to offer 
the most adequate explanation of limited social change. As used here, 
this explanation holds that the introduction of industry into a low- 
income rural area represents a new situation, which will bring about 
change if it is so unique as to represent a “crisis” in terms of how 
affected individuals define the situation. 

W. I. Thomas introduced the “situational” approach as a conceptual 
tool for sociological analysis in the classic work which he wrote with 
Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America.’ As 
Thomas and others have explained it, three major concepts are usually 
involved in situational analysis: the concept of “situation,” the 
concept of “definition of the situation” (including culturally con- 
ditioned attitudes and values), and the concept of “crisis.” Thomas 
defined a “‘situation” simply as the configuration of factors which con- 
dition behavior.® He pointed out, however, that in actual practice it 
was not the situation itself, but rather the “definition of the situation,” 
which motivated behavior and as a consequence brought about 
change. In explaining this point of view, Thomas stated, “If men 
define their situations as real they are real in their consequences.”? 

Thus, the concept of “definition of the situation” is actually the 
link which connects behavior changes of individuals to specific situa- 
tions. When situational influences disrupt habits or serve as a threat, 
a challenge, or a call to action, they are looked upon as “crisis bearing.” 


‘Cf. Alvin Boskoff, “Social Change: Major Problems of the Emergence of Theoret 
ical and Research Foci” in Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff, eds., Modern Sociologi 
cal Theory in Continuity and Change (New York: The Dryden Press, 1957), p. 268 

rhomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (2 vols.; 2nd 
ed., New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927). 

*C. J. Lammers gives a more elaborate definition. In his terms, “a situation is a 
configuration of physical, social, psychic and biological factors in the context of 
which an individual feels, thinks, and behaves at a certain moment” (C. J. Lammers, 
“The Situational Approach,” Studies in Holland Flood Disaster 1953, Vol. I, Pt. Il, 
pp. 118-122..[Washington: Committee on Disaster Studies of the National Research 
Council, 1955)). 

"William I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl (Boston: Little, Brown, 1923), p. 42. 
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The repertory of values and attitudes of indvidual and groups, gained 
through the socialization process, largely explains how situations will 
be defined.* There are many types of situations, of course, which are 
not defined as crises at all. Situations, in fact, range along a continuum 
from the unique to the routine.® Routine situations occur regularly 
in life and necessitate little or no change in behavior patterns. The 
individual, through societal experience, is equipped with predefini- 
tions (rules on how to act derived from similar experience) for these 
types of situations. 

A unique situation, on the other hand, is a hitherto unknown event 
which requires adjustment in some new manner. Social influence is 
evident, however, in behavior associated with new situations through 
predefinitions and via situation adaptability (the ability to respond 
to hitherto unknown situations in line with one’s own or one’s group 
interests). A clue to the definition of a situation is often given to the 
individual by external conditions or his own value orientations. In 
actual practice, when a given situation is confronted, there is usually 
a process of reflection, after which a ready predefinition is applied or 
a new definition is worked out.!° To the extent to which new defini- 
tions call for new patterns of action, change is manifest. 

The above brief review of the situational approach sets the stage 
for the analysis of study findings. 

PERTINENT FINDINGS 

Ihe major findings of the study pertinent to this paper may be 
summarized as follows. (1) Industrialization, as hypothesized, had a 
definite economic impact upon the community. Employees had sub- 
stantially improved their incomes from the time they began work at the 
plant to the time of the study. The median annual income for plant 
employees was $2,590 as compared with $1,993 for nonemployee 
families in the sample population. The levels of living of employee 
families had also risen markedly. For example, they experienced a 110 
per cent increase in the average number of level-of-living items pos- 
sessed from 1950 to 1957.1! The direct impact of plant employment is 


‘Edmund H. Volkart, Social Behavior and Personality: Contributions of W. I. 
Thomas to Theory and Social Research (New York: Social Science Research Council 
1951), pp. 12-13 

“Lammers, op. cit., pp. 119-120. Karl Mannheim spoke of patterned and unpat 
terned situations in essentially the same way. See his Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940), pp. 299-306. Lowell J. Cart 
classified situations into routine situations (those with a minimum of uncertainty) 
and dramatic situations (those with many uncertainties). See his Situational Analysis 
An Observational Approach to Introductory Sociology (New York: Harper, 1948), 
p. Il 

“Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 68. 

"These items included electric lights, hot and cold running water, mechanical 
refrigeration, power washing machine, radio, television, and telephone 
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seen in the fact that the increase in the average number of items pos- 
sessed was only 75 per cent for the nonemployee sample population. 
From a subjective standpoint, there is no doubt that the economic 
benefit of the plant was clearly recognized by persons in the community. 
Ihe great majority of both sample populations (96 per cent of the 
employees and 61 per cent of the nonemployees) declared in essence 
that the factory was the only thing keeping the community alive. 

(2) Industrialization, contrary to hypothetical premise, did not 
change social participation to a great extent. It was clear from the 
findings of the study that participation patterns in formal and informal 
organizations and groups were about the same as before the coming 
of the factory. In this regard, only 23 per cent of the nonemployees 
and 34 per cent of the employees said that at the time of the study they 
were participating in more organizational activities. The same pattern 
held true for leisure-time pursuits. (Since taking plant employment 57 
per cent of the employees had not changed the way they spent their 
free time, and an additional 25 per cent had made only a slight change, 
such as watching television more.) In like manner, the great majority 
of the interviewees in both sample groups (two out of every three) 
reported no change in neighborliness in the community. 

(3) The schools and churches in the community had apparently been 
improved somewhat within recent years. This trend is in line with 
what had been hypothesized, although more drastic changes had been 


expected. Approximately 70 per cent of the open-country interviewees 
and 66 per cent of the employee interviewees expressed the belief 
that schools were better. Persons judging that schools were improved 
cited evidence such as better buildings, better teachers, and improved 
curricula. Approximately half of both sample groups said that com- 
munity churches had changed for the better in the past five years. 
Apparently churches had not improved as much as schools, a fact 


which has implications value-wise. 

(4) The findings of the study indicated that industrialization occa- 
sioned relatively little change in farming endeavors in the study com- 
munity. This discovery was contrary to expectations. In this regard, 
it seemed reasonable to assume that rather drastic changes in farm 
operations would take place when the farm operator or members of 
his family accepted off-farm employment. It was envisioned that size 
of operation would be reduced, shifts made to different enterprises, 
and shifts in labor use made. As many as 60 per cent of the plant 
employees living on farms reported no change in farm operations 
after taking their plant jobs. The 40 per cent of the employees who 
reported changes said only minor adjustments were made. Either 
they decreased their acreages or number of livestock slightly, or sub- 
stituted one crop for another requiring less constant attention. Only 
one person stopped farming altogether. 
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An analysis of the findings of the study in terms of situational 
theory is attempted at this time. The coming of industry to the study 
community no doubt involved certain situational changes. The objec- 
tive evidences of this fact are seen in the higher levels of living and 
changes in occupational statuses and roles of employees. However, the 
fact that community economic and social life was not affected to a great 
extent suggests that the situational change was not extreme enough 
to be of a crisis nature. In other words, the employees of the industrial 
plant were prepared, through previous cultural participation, with 
predefinitions for meeting the situation. 

It had originally been hypothesized that industrialization would 
represent a new and somewhat extreme crisis-bearing situation in 
the study community and would effect rather drastic changes in 
personal-social life. Findings of the study provide clues as to why this 
hypothesis was in error. First, the great majority (82 per cent) of the 
employees at the plant had previous nonfarm work experience. Thus, 
the situation this group confronted in taking employment was not 
especially new or different and in no way a crisis. It may be assumed, 
in the light of situational analysis, that adjustment to off-farm employ 
ment (including social mobility) had already been made by most of 
the workers, their families, and neighbors prior to the establishment 
of the plant. 

Second, the added income did not come as a windfall, but rather 
as small weekly increments in pay. These increments were so small as 
not to involve major decisions. In fact, it was evident that the persons 
interviewed were generally prepared with predefinitions for meeting 
this situation. The almost immediate purchase of television sets, auto- 
mobiles, and so forth, precisely shows how the predefinitions worked 
in this instance. It may be observed that this is another way of saying 
that material standards of living were transformed into levels of living 
because of the increased purchasing power afforded by plant employ 
ment. The end result of the new situation was, of course, improvement 
in levels of living. 

Che validity of situational theory may be tested further in explain- 
ing the more drastic changes which occurred in the cases of certain 
individuals. The persons who reported most change in social partic- 
ipation and leisure-time activities were Negroes who had experienced 
a marked improvement in their socioeconomic status. They had indeed 
experienced a new and relative crisis-bearing situation, in the sense 
of the social mobility made possible by their added income. As a 
consequence, they had modified their behavior patterns.'* 


“For an excellent theoretical explanation of why some individuals change more 
than others under similar situations see Charles H. Coates and Roland J. Pellegrin 
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It should be clear from the foregoing that prior judgments regarding 
the impact of industrialization on a rural community are hazardous. 
Research is needed to determine whether or not industrialization 
will represent a unique experience to local residents. Once an empirical 
referent has been established, explanations of the changes involved 
may be sought in terms of situational analysis. In a low-income com- 
munity the economic impact of industrialization can be predicted 
initially with greater accuracy than the sociocultural impact, simply 
because of a prevailing condition of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. However, changes in personal-social life patterns can also be 
predicted in terms of situational analysis. If the coming of industry 
is defined as a new situation by people in the community, change can 
be expected. Change will be closely correlated to the “crisis-bearing” 
nature of industrialization. The more unique the situation the more 
radical the change in community life and social organization: On the 
other hand, if industrialization represents only a slight situational 
change, because of previous experiences, social patterns will be dis- 


rupted minimally. 


Executives and Supervisors: A Situational Theory of Differential Occupational 
Mobility Social Forces, XXXV _ (1956), 121-126 





MURRAY A. STRAUS 
and LAWRENCE J]. HOUGHTON 


Achievement, Affiliation, and 


Co-operation Values as Clues 


to Trends in American Rural 


Society, 1924-1958 


[his article is a test of the hypothesis that values advocated for rural 
youth have changed in the direction of (a) a significant decline in indivi- 
dualistic achievement values and (b) a significant increase in afhliation and 
co-operation values. The data reported are based on a content analysis of 
editorials published in the National 4-H Club News from its founding in 
1924 to 1958. Each of the 768 editorials in the sample was scored for the 
three values. Scoring reliabilities range from .68 to .87. Time series analysis 
reveals a significant decline in the achievement content of editorials, a 
slight but not statistically significant upward trend in afhliation content, 
and no trend in co-operation values. Despite the downward trend in achieve- 
ment values, they remain the dominant theme. Results are interpreted in 
terms of the special characteristics of American rural society and the func 
tional congruence of personality and social structure. 

Murray A. Straus is associate professor of family sociology, Cornell Uni 
versity. Lawrence J. Houghton is assistant county agent in 4-H Club Work, 
Prince George's County, Maryland.* 


FEW observers would challenge the assertion that American society 
has become increasingly characterized by multi-level, large complex 
organizations. But there has been much questioning of the argument 


*Thanks are due to Urie Bronfenbrenner, Cornell University, and Robert ( 
Davis, University of Wisconsin, for comments and suggestions which aided in 
revising an earlier draft of the paper 
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that these structural changes have been accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the value system, in personality types, and in child training 
practices.’ Is this trend to large-scale rational organization develop- 
ing a nation of “other-directed” and “organization men” with a func- 
tionally integrated pattern of values and child training? Kluckhohn’s 
recent comprehensive review concludes that such changes are in fact 
occurring, but the evidence based on what he calls “firm” studies (which 
we shall term “quantitative, hypothesis-testing”’ studies) is inadequate.? 
Analysis of the rural population—currently about a third of the 
total—is of theoretical importance since the rural sector of the society 
is generally regarded as a stronghold of individualistic orientation.® 
Hence, if trends in values consistent with this reasoning are found, 
they will not only be significant for what they tell us about changes 
in American rural life, but can be interpreted as evidence for the 
strength and pervasiveness of the trend in the society as a whole. 


INDIVIDUAL AND HISTORICAL MEASUREMENT OF VALUES 


Much recent work has been done on the theory and measurement of 
values, but most of this is framed in individual measurement terms.* 
Chat is, the measurement (as opposed to qualitative analysis) of values 
has been largely conceived as something to be done individually. Such 
an approach does not permit use of quantitative, hypothesis-testing 
research methods for the important problem of historical change in 


values because these techniques obviously cannot be applied to indi- 
viduals now dead. There is, however, at least one well-known and 


{s exemplified in such works as David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and Reuel Den 
ney, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950); C. Wright Mills, 
White Collar (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951); William H. Whyte, The 
Organization Man (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1956); and Daniel R. Miller and 
Guy E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent (New York: Wiley, 1958). 

“Clyde Kluckhohn, “Have There Been Discernible Shifts in American Values 
During the Past Generation?” in Elting E. Morison, ed., The American Style (New 
York: Harper, 1958), pp. 145-217. 

So much so, for example, that Miller and Swanson’s comparison of “entrepre 
neurial” and “bureaucratic” families classifies all those in which the parents were 
farm-raised as “entrepreneurial” regardless of current occupation or residence. See 
Miller and Swanson, op. cit. 

See William F. Dukes, “Psychological Studies of Values,” Psychological Bulletin, 
51(1955), 24-50; Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values and Value Orientations in the Theory 
of Action,” in T. Parsons and C. A. Shills, Towards a General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952); W. L. Kolb, “The Changing 
Prominence of Values in Modern Sociological Theory,” in H. Becker and A. Boskoff, 
Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change (New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957); C. Morris, Varieties of Human Value (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956); Murray A. Straus, A Technique for Measuring Values in Rural Life 
(Washington Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 29, Pullman, 1959; Eugene A. Wilkening, 

Techniques of Assessing Farm Family Values,” Rural Sociology, 19, (1954), 39-49; 
and R. M. Williams, Jr., American Society: A Sociological Interpretation (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951) 
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well-validated technique which can be used to open the historical 
study of values to modern quantitative research methods. This is the 
technique of content analysis. 

The uses of content analysis have been many and varied,® including 
a few examples of its use to assess social change, and some directly 
relevant to this paper.® Especially pertinent is the work of McC lelland 
and Berlow, designed to test the hypothesis that a decrease in achieve- 
mentimotivation was one of the etiological factors in the decline of 
Greek civilization.’ 

In accounting for the decline of Greek civilization, McClelland and 
Berlow tend to emphasize the causal significance of changes in the 
motivational component of personality, but at the same time they also 
explicitly disclaim changes in achievement motivation as any kind of 
“first cause.”” Similarly, in the present paper, we stress changes in the 
social structure in accounting for changes in value orientations, but 
at the same time recognize that the phenomena under consideration 
are more in the nature of mutually interacting elements, or a spiral 
of interacting events. Irrespective of the theoretical position taken in 
regard to the priority (or interaction) of personality, normative, o1 
social structural elements in the process of social change, McClelland 
and Berlow’s study demonstrates that research on social change, in 
either the recent or the remote past, need rot be dealt with exclusively 
by qualitative methods. Such problems are in fact open to use of the 
powerful tools of modern research design and objective quantitative 
hypothesis testing. 

rhis development is facilitated by the use of techniques originally 
designed to score contemporary personal document: for achievement, 
affiliation, and other motivations.* These scoring systems have been 
developed to a high degree of reliability. Since their use results in 
quantitative data rather than categorical jndgments, they permit 
objective and replicatable tests of hypotheses. 


METHOD 


In the present study we have adapted the McClelland et al. scoring 
system to measure the extent to which achievement, affiliation, and 


"See Bernard Berelson, “Content Analysis,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook 
of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954), Chapter 13 

"See the studies abstracted by Kluckhohn op. cit., pp. 167-175; and Martha Wolf 
enstein, “The Emergence of Fun Morality,” Journal of Social Issues, 7, 1951, pp 
15-25 

"David C. McClelland, “The Use of Measures of Human Motivation in the Study 
of Society,” in John W. Atkinson, editor, Motives in Fantasy, Action, and Society, 
Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand, 1958, ch. 37. 

‘See John W. Atkinson, ed., Motives in Fantasy, Action, and Society, Part I, “The 
Method for Assessment of Motivation” (Princeton, New Jersey: Van Nostrand, 1958) 
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co-operation values occur in the editorials of the National 4-H Club 
News for the period since its founding in 1924 to 1958.® Our purpose 
is to test the hypothesis that during this 35-year period, the values 
expressed by the editors for the guidance of 4-H Club members have 
(a) declined significantly in achievement; (b) increased significantly in 
affiliation; and (c) increased significantly in cooperation. 

[hese hypotheses are based on the assumption that the structural 
changes in American society during the period under study have led 
to a decline in the functional utility of individualistic, achievement- 
oriented values. Conversely, in an increasingly mass organization 
dominated society, values stressing co-operation and the intrinsic 
rather than the instrumental value of interpersonal relations will be 
more suitable guides to conduct. 

It should be noted that any trends which are found in the three 
values under study may be idiosyncratic to the editors or organization 
used for analysis. There is no way of eliminating this possibility. 
Iherefore, the meaningfulness of the analysis is based on the assump- 
tion that changes in editorial policy, organizational structure, and so 
forth, which may be the immediate cause of trends in editorial content 
are not accidental but are functionally related to the needs of the 
social system served by the organization. 

In testing these hypotheses the McClelland et al. manual for scoring 
achievement motivation in TAT protocols and the comparable afhlia- 
tion motivation manual by Heyns, Veroff, and Atkinson’ have been 
followed with only those modifications necessary to apply them to 
a youth organization’s editorials. ‘The scoring categories are based on 
a learning theory model. For each value the following elements are 
scored: statements of need or wish, instrumental activities, blocks or 
obstacles either internal or external in nature, anticipations of the 


outcome, and positive or negative affect accompanying success or failure 
in reaching a goal. For the co-operation variable, a parallel scoring 
manual was prepared specifically for use in this study. The general 
definitions of these three values are as follows: 


t-H Clubs are designed for rural youth in the 10-to-21 age bracket. The National 
4-H Club News was chosen for study for the following reasons. (1) It represents a 
major national youth organization (2,000,000 members, 12,000 professional workers, 
and 300,000 voluntary adult club leaders). (2) It represents a segment of the society 
and an organization known for its individualistic achievement orientation. There- 
fore any trends in the hypothesized directions take on added significance. 

The name “4-H” comes from the members’ pledge: “I pledge my head to clearer 
thinking, my heart to greater loyalty, my hands to larger service, and my health to 
better living for my club, my community, and my country.” For an analysis of this 
organization's role in the process of change in agricultural technology, see Murray 
\. Straus and Allen J. Estep, Education for Technological Change Among Wiscon 
sin Farmers (Wisconsin Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 214, Madison, 1959). 

“In John W. Atkinson, op. cit., Part Il and Appendix I. 
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Achievement: concern for success in competition with a standard 

of excellence. 

Affiliation: concern with establishing, maintaining, or restoring a 

positive affective relationship with another person. 

Co-operation: concern for acting jointly with one or more indivi- 

duals, expressed at least in part as being an end in itself." 

A sample of editorials was selected for analysis by dividing each of 
the twelve annual issues into four seasonal groups and selecting one 
issue from each group by a throw of dice.'* All editorials in the issue 
selected were scored for achievement, afhliation, and co-operation 
values. To estimate the reliability with which the 768 editorials were 
scored, a person not connected with the study rescored a 10 per cent 
sample of the editorials originally scored. The rank order correlations 
between original scoring and rescoring are .87 for achievement, .71 
for affiliation, and .68 for co-operation. The intercorrelations (r) of the 
three scores are: 

Achievement and co-operation —.13 (n.s.). 

Achievement and affiliation —.01 (n.s.). 

Co-operation and afhliation +.38 (<.05). 

[hese correlations are consistent with theoretical expectations and 
therefore also add to our confidence in the scoring. 


VALUES AND TRENDS 


The over-all results of this scoring leave no doubt that achievement 
is the predominant value emphasis. Some 41.4 per cent of the editorials 
scored contained achievement themes, as compared to only 4.3 per cent 
with affiliation values and 4.2 per cent with co-operation values. 
Expressed as mean scores, these editorials contained an average of 
1.18 elements scorable for achievement, as compared to only .07 afhlia- 
tion elements per editorial, and .09 co-operation elements. The high 
incidence of achievement values is consistent with what an informed 
observer would have predicted on the basis of the reference population 
and the 4-H Club program, with its use of the individual project 
method and its emphasis on contests. However, the rarity of afhliation 


and especially co-operation themes was not anticipated." 


“In the present situation, however, it is the operational definition as specified 
in the scoring manual which is important. For this purpose the reader can refer 
to the original scoring manuals previously cited. For details of the modifications 
made in the existing scoring manuals and the techniques developed to score co 
operation values in comparable form, see Lawrence J. Houghton, 4 Content Analysis 
of Editorials in the National 4-H Club News with Special Reference to Achievement, 
Affiliation, and Cooperation Values (Master's thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1959), 
pp. 16-34. 

‘January to March, April to June, July to September, and October to December 

“Even though individual achievement and the teaching of technical skills have 
been the key 4-H objectives from the beginning, the themes of fellowship and co 
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Turning to a consideration of trends during the 35-year period 
under study, a complicating factor appears. This is the finding that 
the number of editorials in a year is negatively related to the mean 
achievement score for the year (—.49). Evidently achievement is such 
a dominant theme that if the editor says anything, it relates to achieve- 
ment. Only after that is off his chest do the editorials ceal with other 
matters. In order to standardize for this fact, the sample was divided 
into two groups: those found in years with oaly 9 to 22 editorials, 
and those in years with 23 to 40 editorials. Separate achievement per- 
centile “norms” were constructed for these two groups. Then the 
median percentile score was computed for each year using the “norms” 
appropriate for its own number-of-editorials group. Using this system, 
an editorial occurring in a low number-of-editorials year would have 
to have more achievement content to receive the same _ percentile 
score as a similar editorial drawn from a year in which there were 
not many editorials.* This system makes possible a trend analysis 
relatively free from interference by variations in total number of 


editorials. 

Figure 1 shows the median achievement percentile scores plotted 
for each of the 35 years under study. There is considerable year-to- 
year fluctuation, but a downward secular trend is also indicated. This 
was confirmed by fitting a linear trend line using the usual least 
squares regression formula. The slope of the resulting line is —.36, 


which could occur by chance less than once in one hundred such sets 


of observations.'5 


operation also find early mention. Examination of statements of objectives shows 
a gradual increase in the number and rank position of such values. For example, the 
first formal list of seven objectives (1908) mentions nothing which could be con 
sidered as affiliation or co-operation, even though these themes find expression 
elsewhere in the literature of the period. The list of eight objectives which was in 
use from 1935 to 1958 mentions training “...in cooperative actions for the solving 
of rural problems” as objective number six. The wartime list of ten guideposts 
lists as number two “joining with friends for work, fun, and fellowship.” Finally, 
the current list of ten objectives includes as number ten “Gain attitudes, abilities, 
and understanding for working cooperatively with others” and, as number one, 

Acquire knowledge, skills, and attitudes for a satisfying home and family life.” 
See F. M. Reck, The 4-H Story (Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1951) and the issue 
on “Youth Development” of the Extension Service Review (May, 1959). 

‘These two “length of protocol” groups were distributed almost equally in the 
first and second half of the time series under study. The period 1924 to 1941 contains 
seven years out of fourteen for which the long protocol norms were used, and the 
period 1942 to the present, nine such years out of fourteen. 1935 is omitted owing to 
nonpublication of the journal 

t=2.4 (one-tailed test). In considering the validity of this trend, certain methodo 
logical problems must be borne in mind. First, there is the assumption that the 
editorials are more than the personal expression of the editor and reflect an organi- 
zational commitment. Unfortunately, there is no way of establishing this assump- 
tion. Second, there is the possibility that the “trend” may simply represent changes 
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Figure 1. Median achievement percentile scores for editorials in the National 4-H 
Club News, 1924 to 1958 (1935 is omitted owing to nonpublication of the 
journal for that year.) 


Unfortunately the percentile score method was only partially 
standardized for number of editorials. A further precaution seemed 
necessary lest we accept an increase in wordiness for a change in 
achievement values. Consequently a partial regression of achievement 


in the editors. In this connection it should be noted that from 1924 to 1935 only 
one person's name appears as editor. From 1936 to 1940 he was joined by another 
person also listed as editor, and in the period 1941 to 1958 this person has continued 
as the editor. Since 1936 there has always been at least one, and usually two other 
persons listed as associate or assistant editor. Thus, as far as the official credit lines 
go, the editing has been a group enterprise since 1936. 

[here are also important statistical problems. Specifically, although it is legiti 
mate to fit a trend line by means of the least squares formula, the application of 
probability statistics to the resulting coefficients is not. Such statistics are based on 
the assumption of normality. A distribution of years in a trend analysis must neces 
sarily be flat rather than normal. Thus the validity of the ¢ value reported is highly 
questionable. Two other techniques were therefore applied. First, the median 
achievement scores for the first and second half of the time period covered wer 
compared with a resulting ¢ of 1.82 which gives a one-tailed test probability of 
<.05. Second, the scores were converted to ranks and Kendall's tau computed, with 
a resulting coefficient of —.24, which is significant at the .05 level. In interpreting 
the size of this coefficient, it should be remembered that, unlike Spearman's rank 
difference coefficient, tau has no direct relation to r. The choice of tau was dictated 
by the fact that it is amenable to the partial correlation analysis to be presented 
below 
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scores on years holding constant the number of editorials was com- 
puted.'* The resulting partial coefficient of —.33 differs little from 
the total regression and is also significant.’? It is evident therefore 
that there has been a definite decline in the extent of achievement 
values expressed in this magazine over the past thirty-five years. It 
is noteworthy that such a trend is found in a magazine speaking for 
an organization epitomizing achievement values and serving one of 
the most individualistic and achievement-oriented segments of Amer- 
ican society. 

The sharp upswing in achievement scores during the last two years 
of the series is most probably a random fluctuation. On the other hand 
it may indicate the start of a new trend. There are many indications 
of an increasing national concern with the direction American society 
is taking. Certainly the popularity of the works of Riesman, Mills, 
Whyte, and others suggests that their themes have captured the interest 
of at least the book-reading segment. Moreover, Bronfenbrenner has 
assembled an impressive array of evidence from a large number of 
studies which show major changes in patterns of infant and child 
training from the thirties to the present.’* These shifts parallel the 
recommendations in the child care literature, and do so most rapidly 
in the middle class—the stratum to which we can most plausibly 
assign the editors of the magazine under study. 

Changes in affiliation and co-operation values can be disposed of 
much more briefly. There is no perceivable trend in the frequency 


with which co-operation values are expressed during this period. On 
the other hand affiliation values do show the predicted upward trend. 
For example, the mean score for the twenties (1924-1929) is .05, for 
the depression period (1930-1940) .08, for the war period (1941-1945) 
.16, and for the postwar period (1946-1958) .10. However, these 
increases are so small and are subject to so much year-to-year varia- 
tion that the apparent trend could simply be a chance variation. 


“See M. J. Hagood and D. O. Price, Statistics for Sociologists (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1952), p. 509. Letting x, = median achievement score, x, = year, and x, = num- 
ber of editorials, the zero order regression coefficients used in substituting are: 
b, 36, Dy, — 944, b,, = .212, and b,, = .033. 

“A ¢ test for the corresponding partial correlation (—.61) using the formula given 
by McNemar results in a ¢ of 4.211. See Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics 
(New York: John Wiley, 1955), p. 167. However, the use of partial regression analysis 
and the application of the ¢ test to this data is highly questionable (see n. 15). For 
this reason the analysis was repeated using tau coefficients. The resulting ¢ 1». equals 

..26. As in the case of the partial regression coefficients, this is essentially the same 
as the zero order tau value, Thus both the partial regression and partial tau analyses 
yield similar results. 

“Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Socialization and Social Class Through Time and Space,” 
in E. E. Maccoby, T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social 
Psychology (New York: Holt, 1958), pp. 400-425. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study tests the assumption that changes in American social 
structure during the last thirty-five years have been accompanied by 
a decline in the functional utility of individualistic, achievement- 
oriented values, and conversely that in a society increasingly character- 
ized by large-scale organization, values stressing co-operation and the 
intrinsic worth of interpersonal relations will be more suitable guides 
for conduct. These assumptions lead to the hypothesis that the value 
content of a random sample of editorials in the National 4-H Club 
News from its founding in 1924 to 1958 has changed in the direction 
of (a) a significant decline in achievement values, and (b) a significant 
increase in affiliation and co-operation values. 

The editorials were scored by a modification of the McClelland et al. 
achievement and affiliation motivation scoring system, and by develop- 
ment of a comparable system for scoring co-operation values. Scoring 
reliability ranged from .68 to .87. Linear trend lines were fitted to 
each time series and tested for significance. 

The results of this analysis indicate a significant decline in the 
achievement content of the editorials, a slight but not statistically 
significant upward trend in the affiliation content, and no discernible 
trend in co-operation values. Thus, only the first of the hypotheses is 
supported by the present data. It is concluded that the decreasing 
emphasis on individual achievement found in this analysis supports 
the position of such writers as Riesman, Whyte, and Miller and 
Swanson, and provides evidence of change in values corresponding 
to recent changes in the structure of American society. However, 
despite this decline the achievement theme remains dominant. 

In evaluating these conclusions it must be remembered that the 
evidence on which they are based comes from the rural segments of 
the society, and from an organization strongly oriented toward pro- 
duction and individual contests. In one sense this poses a problem 
since the cards are stacked against finding support for our hypotheses. 
In another sense it is an advantage since the finding of a decline in 
achievement values even among the rural segment of the society may 
be interpreted as indicating the pervasiveness of the trend. Perhaps 
the nature of the reference population is also part of the reason why 
affiliation values increased only very slightly and co-operation values 
not at all. We may have evidence here of a discontinuity in value 
change for a segment of the society which has started the process of 
discarding an older set of values but has so far not substituted a 
pattern more congruent with the contemporary conditions. Specula 
tions of this sort call for careful testing in reference to other media, 
other segments of the society, and the use of a more comprehensive 
schema of value analysis.’ 
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“For example, within the rural sector of the society it would be highly desirable 
to study editorials in an adult farm magazine such as Farm Journal, or one of the 
specialized magazines such as Hoard’s Dairyman. For the urban sector, the liter- 
ature and publications of such organizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts and the 
Campfire Girls, would provide material comparable to that presented in this paper 
for the rural. 

Since this paper was written Dornbusch and Hickman have published an analysis 
of advertising in the Ladies’ Home Journal from 1890 to 1956 with results directly 
comparable to those presented in this paper. See S$. M. Dornbusch and L. C. Hick- 
man, “Other-Directedness in Consumer-Goods Advertising; A Test of Riesman’s 
Historical Theory,” Social Forces, 38(1959), 99-102. 





PAUL B. WILSON 
and ROY C. BUCK 


The Educational Ladder 


The purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis that certain personal 
and social characteristics of rural young people are associated with con- 
tinued educational achievement, and the significance of these characteristics 
can be seen in relation to the various levels of educational achievement. 
For testing purposes, four levels were chosen as representing distinct gradients 
in formal education: (1) students who failed to finish high school (dropout), 
(2) those who terminated their education after completion of high school 
(graduate), (3) those who sought training beyond high school in vocational 
school (vocational), and (4) those who entered colleges or universities (college). 

It was demonstrated that there were personal and social charateristics of 
the rural young person significartly associated with continuing formal edu- 
cation. Furthermore, the characteristics became so noticeable in both frequency 
and magnitude with each succeeding level of achievement that there was 
negligible similarity between the extremes on the continuum of profiles, 
between the potential college student and the student who failed to finish 
high school. 

This study raises many questions regarding the part local community struc 
ture plays in the search for and development of talent. 

Paul B. Wilson is professor of sociology at East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. Roy C. Buck is professor of rural sociology at the 
Pennsylvania State University.* 


[THAT most social ills can be resolved through education is a point 
of view not peculiar to recent times. Historically, social philosophers 
have envisaged societies in which the scholar enjoys a position of the 
highest prestige. In contemporary America there are those who would 
claim that education operates as an extremely dominant influence. 
“Our culture is characterized by an overruling belief in something 
we call education—a kind of mechanism to propitiate the intent of 


*This article is a revision of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, College Park, Maryland, 1957. The Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life, USDA, is currently co-operating in a detailed analysis of the whole 
body of data from which this study was extracted. 
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nature in the manifestation of culture. Our implicit faith that this 
formula, or method, will cause this purpose to be more happily ful- 
filled, is our real religion.”? 

This belief probably stems from the feeling that universal educa- 
tion should be one of the salient features of democratic ideology. 
Supposedly, the operation of a democratic society is at its best when 
its members are well informed. Also, as values have changed, the 
“meaning of education has shifted from status and political spheres 
to economic and occupational areas. In the white-collar life and its 
patterns of success, the educational segment of the individual’s career 
becomes a key to his entire occupational fate.”* Education, then, seems 
to be the vehicle by which one can attain greater heights in the socio- 
economic strata, or, stated otherwise, education may be the main rung 
on the ladder of vertical mobility. In fact, Sibley maintains that “the 
educational system is the chief American institution explicitly con- 
ceived as a mechanism for facilitating the ascent of talented indi- 
viduals.’’® Others feel that one of the selective functions of formal 
education is to operate, although for a minority in the long run, as a 
training area for social mobility.* What all of this implies is, of course, 
that society apparently places such a high premium upon education 
that rewards are reserved for those who achieve some degree of success 
in this realm. Furthermore, the constant demand by some people 
for more and better school facilities and personnel indicates a sense 
of urgency in the situation. It would appear that education was the 
only hope left. The search is continuing to increase in both intensity 
and extensity for persons who, as a result of formal education, can 
serve mankind. 

Education could be defined in many ways. In this instance it is the 
formalized aspect, schooling, with which we are concerned. 

While it is true that the statements above, in reference to the value 
of education, may apply to the nation as a whole, the current belief 
seems to be that urban areas are more conducive to realizing the ideal 
than are rural areas. To what extent do rural youth share in the 
rewards society offers in the way of educational achievement? Although 
there seems to be considerable interest in this question, there is a 
noticeable paucity of material on the selectivity phase of the rural 
youth’s education. Such material might aid in answering the question. 


‘Clark Wissler, Man and Culture (New York: Crowell, 1923), p. 8. 

°C. Wright Mills, White Collar, (New York: Oxford, 1953), p. 266. 

*Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues to Stratification,” in Logan Wilson 
and William L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949), p. 
643. 

*W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Who Shall Be Educated? (New York: Harper, 1944), 


pp. 56 57. 
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rFHE PROBLEM 


The problem of this study was not, however, to compare rural and 
urban education but to develop a framework for identifying some 
personal and social characteristics of rural youth which are associated 
with, and are apparently necessary to, ascension of the ladder of formal 
education. At the same time obstacles which seemingly preclude such 
achievement will be identified. 

It is logical to assume that education is one of society’s dominant 
values. Although all may hold the necessary value orientation, only 
selected ones can achieve in the value area. Furthermore, some are 
able to participate more extensively and adequately than others in 
actual value realization. Requirements necessary for adequate role 
fulfillment in any area of behavior are met more effectively by some 
than others; education would be a specific instance. As one ascends the 
ladder of formal education, he becomes cognizant of requirements 
being more selective and rigid and, therefore, more difficult to meet. 
Also, it seems to be true in formal education—as in other areas of 
achievement—that one’s “personal ability” may not suffice as the 
necessary requirement in role expectancy. 

Meeting role expectations in educational achievement in the com- 
munity would probably be a matter of possessing certain necessary 
personal and social characteristics. The community is likely to en- 
courage fulfillment of the role by those who possess the necessary 
characteristics and seek to deter those who cannot meet role expecta- 
tions. Hence, one’s personal-social characteristics become, in effect, 
inhibitors or incentives to adequate role fulfillment in continuing 
formal education. 

It was the purpose of this study to identify some of those personal- 
social characteristics that seemingly aid one in role fulfillment in 
educational achievement. 

That economics is one of the most significant features has not been 
overlooked, for it is certainly well documented.5 However, it was felt 
that in more precisely accounting for variability in educational 
achievement, there are other factors within the over-all socioeconomic 
realm that need to be evaluated. 

The general hypothesis which guided the analysis was as follows. 
There are certain personal-social characteristics of rural youth that 
are associated with his continued educational achievement, and the 
significance of these factors can be seen in their relationship to the 
various levels of achievement. 

‘For examples, see Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1938); Helen B. Goetsch, Parental Income and 
College Opportunities (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teacher's College, Colum- 
bia University, 1940); and Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown, (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929) ch. xiii. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Research design: The data were gathered over a six-year period, 
from 1947 to 1953. In 1947 members of sophomore classes in 74 high 
schools in rural Pennsylvania were administered a questionnaire and 
personality test. The sophomore class was chosen because it was 
thought that at this level dropouts would not be so frequent as to 
present a noticeable bias in the distribution of personal and social 
characteristics. Subsequent data relative to educational achievement 
were obtained through successive contacts by mailed questionnaires 
and personal interviews. 

Characteristics of the sample: The number of participants in this 
study was 1,908, of which 1,086 (57 per cent) were females and 822 
(43 per cent) were males. Also, the residential distribution included 
588 from farms (30.9 per cent) and 268 from open-country nonfarm 
areas (14.1 per cent); the village category contained 1,044 (55 per cent). 
The average 1.Q. score for the sample was 102, and the average 
personality adjustment score was 136.34. The average age was 15.4 
years. 

Method of analysis: For the purposes of this study, four levels of 
formal education attained by students were designated: (1) those who 
dropped from high school before completion (dropout); (2) those who 
terminated their formal education after graduation from high school 
(graduate); (3) those who sought formal education beyond the high- 
school level in vocational school (vocational); and (4) those who entered 
colleges or universities (college). These four levels were chosen because 
it was felt that they represented distinct gradients of achievement, 
according to the societal value placed upon degrees and kinds of formal 
education. 

Sex and residence were used as the major distributing factors 
throughout the study. These factors were used not only because of 
their classical position in analyzing various relationshps but also 
because sex role differentiation is likely to be very determinate in 
rural areas; and residentially, it has always been supposed that the 
farm group is least likely to continue in formal education. The 
personal and social factors used in the analysis were age of student, 
I.Q. score, personality adjustment score, academic interests in high 
school, hobby interests, number of organizations in which students 
were members, number of offices or positions of leadership held by 
students, type of books read, number of books read during previous 
year, sibling position in family, number of siblings per family, occupa- 

*Ernest Tiegs, W. W. Clark, and Louis Thorpe, The California Test of Personality 
(Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1942). For a discussion and example of test 


see John H. Allen, Selectivity in the Occupational and Spatial Mobility of Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Youth, 1947-1951 (Ph.D. thesis, Pennsylvania State University, 1954). 
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tional preference of student in 1947 and at the time of leaving high 
school, student’s rating of occupations, occupation of father, parents’ 
occupational choice for student, and family status in community. 

Statistical tests and limits: Analysis of variance, T-test, and chi- 
square were the statistical measures used to determine the extent to 
which the personal and social factors under observation were associated 
with the varying degrees of educational achievement. 

Because of the number of cases, it was decided that the lowest limit 
of significance would be the 5 per cent level of probability. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


It is commonly recognized that for many persons the key to their 
occupational-social status would be the degree of formal education 
that could be attained.? Therefore, an analysis of certain personal- 
social characteristics was undertaken to determine some of those 
factors which are significantly associated with the amounts of formal 
education to be achieved by rural young people. In order to show 
more clearly and succinctly the nature of the relationship between 
educational achievement and the personal-social factors under study, 
it was decided that profiles representing each level of educational 
achievement be employed.* That is, an attempt was made to develop 
profiles of those factors which were found to be significantly associated 
with the various degrees of educational success. 

College-entrant profile: High school sophomores most likely to 
continue education in a college or university were males, averaging 
15.2 years of age, were from families averaging 3.3 children, and were 
more likely to be the oldest rather than the youngest child.’ Their 
fathers were likely to be white-collar workers. They were likely to 
be village residents and were more often rated as being among the more 
frequent participants in community affairs. In addition, their fathers 
were rated as being among the most successful in business and among 
those occupying the highest community prestige positions. 

High school sophomores who later entered colleges and universities 
possessed the highest average I.Q. score (111) and personality adjust- 
ment score (142) when compared with the other levels of educational 
attainment. They preferred liberal arts academic subjects, and their 
hobby interests were rather evenly divided between the various arts 
and athletics. They read more books during the preceding year (2.7) 


"Among others, this fact has been significantly pointed out by August B. Hollings- 
head, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: Wiley, 1949), p. 388. 

*For a brief summary of relationships at all four levels of educational achievement, 
see Table 1. 

*Goetsch, op. cit., pp. 107-109, shows a significant relationship between size of 
family and continued school attendance; also, the “firstborn child has somewhat 
more abundant chances of securing a higher education than do other children.” 
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than those attaining lower levels of educational advancement. While 
they read more fiction than nonfiction, their preference for the latter 
type was greater than that of young persons who eventually achieved 
lesser degrees of formal education. They belonged to more formal 
organizations (4.5) and were more likely to hold leadership positions 
in them than was the case of those who did not enter a college or 
university.!° 

Young persons who were to enter a college or university aspired to 
white-collar employment in 1947 and at the time of high school 
graduation (1949). In all probability these aspirations were conditioned 
by the fact that their fathers were white-collar workers. Finally, these 
young persons were much more likely to assign high status to white- 
collar occupations than to other types of employment. 

The preceding factors would be considered essential to the develop- 
ment of a framework for the purpose of identifying the potential 
college entrant from rural areas. This statement is made relevant to 
the fact that the value orientation, personal and social adjustment, 
and family-community relationship which are generally held desirable 
by society (implicitly if not explicitly) for achievement—educationally 
or otherwise—were found to be significantly characteristic of rural 
young people who entered colleges or universities. 

Vocational school entrant profile: Young persons most likely to 
continue education beyond high school in vocational training were 
females averaging 15.1 years of age, were from families averaging 
3.7 children, and were more likely to be the oldest rather than the 
youngest child in the family. Their fathers were apt to be white-collar 
workers. They were likely to be residents of a village, where the 
family was rated fairly high (second only to the families of those 
entering college and university) on community participation, success 
in business, aud general community standing. 

High school sophomores who later entered vocational training 
averaged 107 and 140 on intelligence and personality adjustment, re- 
spectively. Their academic interests centered in liberal arts academic 
subjects, and their hobby interests emphasized the various arts. They 
read on the average 2.6 books during the previous year, which were 
very likely to be fiction. Young persons who were to enter vocational 
training had an average membership in 4.4 organizations at the time 
of their sophomore year and were as apt to hold leadership positions 
in them as were their counterparts who were to enter colleges and 
universities. 

They were as likely to aspire to white-collar employment as the 
college entrant group. They showed, along with the college group, 


“Cf. E. Grant Youmans, “Factors in Educational Attainment,” Rural Sociology, 
24(1959), 24. 
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a strong belief that their parents preferred white-collar employment 
for them. They, in similar fashion to those who were to enter college, 
were likely to assign white-collar employment higher status than other 
lines of work. 

Because the personal-social characteristics of the vocational student 
profile was quite similar to that of the college entrant profile, an 
explanatory statement is needed to establish the basic difference be- 
tween the two. The vocational school category was composed mainly 
of females who were or had been in nurse’s training; furthermore, 
it seemed that these females felt that nursing should be classified as 
a white-collar occupation. 

Terminal high school graduate profile: This profile is developed 
upon characteristics of those rural young people who completed high 
school but did not continue their formal education beyond that level. 

Terminal high school graduates were usually females, averaging 
15.4 years of age, were from families averaging 4.5 children, and were 
more likely to be the youngest than the oldest child. They were likely 
to be open-country nonfarm residents. Fathers of the terminal high 
school graduates were generally employed in blue-collar work. Family 
status in the community with regard to participation, success in busi- 
ness, and general standing was considerably less than that ascribed to 
families of college and vocational training entrants. 

Terminal high school graduates averaged 102 and 136 on intelligence 
and personality adjustment, respectively. Both scores represented 
approximately the average for the study group. Their academic in- 
terests centered in the liberal arts academic subjects and they, as was 
true of the vocational group, showed a preference for hobbies which 
centered in the various arts. This group read an average of 2.2 books 
in the previous year, most of which were fiction. Terminal high 
school graduates claimed an average of 3.8 memberships in organ- 
izations at the sophomore level of public school education. Their 
chances of having a leadership position in the organizations were 
considerably less than was the case for the college and vocational school 
entrant groups. 

Their occupational aspirations were only slightly more toward white- 
collar employment than blue-collar work in both 1947 and at the 
time of high school graduation. The terminal high school graduate 
continued to assign highest status to white-collar occupations. How- 
ever, the orientation to white-collar employment was less intense than 
in the case of the college and vocational-school entrants. 

Many of the factors found to be related to continuing education 
were characteristic of this level, but their frequency and magnitude 
were considerably less than for the more advanced levels of formal 
education. 
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High school dropout profile: Young persons who left high school 
before graduation were likely to be males averaging 15.8 years of age, 
were from families averaging five children, and were likely to be the 
youngest rather than the oldest child.11 They were more likely to be 
farm residents. However, the likelihood of their fathers’ being blue- 
collar workers was greater than for any other educational level in 
the study. Their families were rated as being least likely to participate 
in community affairs, least successful in business, and least likely to 
occupy higher prestige positions in the community.!? 

Dropout students possessed the lowest average I.Q. scores (97.3) and 
were lowest in personality adjustment (130). They preferred liberal arts 
academic subjects, and their hobby interests centered among the 
various athletics. They averaged 2.1 books read during the previous 
year, and while most of these were fiction, only the college entrants 
read more nonfiction. They belonged to 2.8 organizations and were 
least likely to occupy leadership positions in organizations. 

Dropout students showed a preference for blue-collar employment 
both in 1947 and at the time of leaving school. While they felt that 
white-collar employment should have higher status than blue-collar 
occupations, the white-collar emphasis was extremely slight. Dropout 
students felt their parents wanted them to seek white-collar occupa- 
tions. On this point these young people apparently recognized their 
limitations more clearly in this regard than did their parents. 

On a comparative basis, it appears that those personal-social char- 
acteristics possessed by the student who dropped from high school 
before graduation are those which must be considered as detrimental 
elements in the basic framework which determines whether there will 
be continuance of formal education. Other than a preference for 
liberal arts academic subjects, the only area common to the extremes 
in educational achievement was the white-collar occupation choice 
made by parents. Sameness in this area indicated that the American 
ideal of parents desiring better socioeconomic positions for their off- 
spring was still somewhat in operation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis to be tested was that there are certain personal- 
social characteristics in operation in a youth’s environment that are 
significantly associated with the level to which he will ascend the 
ladder of formal educational achievement; and the significance of 


"Goetsch, op. cit. 

“For some correlative examples see Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 330, and Warner, 
op. cit., pp. 51-53. More significantly, see W. H. Sewell, D. G. Marshall, A. O. Haller, 
and W. A. DeHart, “Factors Associated with Attitudes Toward High School Educa- 
tion in Rural Wisconsin,” Rural Sociology, 18(1953), 362, and Youmans, op. cit. 
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these factors can be seen in their relationship to the various levels of 
achievement. By developing student profiles at each level of educa- 
tional achievement it was possible to demonstrate that there are 
personal-social characteristics that are significantly concomitant to 
continuing formal education. Those factors which were significantly 
associated with educational achievement increased noticeably in both 
frequency and magnitude with each succeeding level of achievement; 


Table 1. Summary of statistically significant relationships between personal and 
social characteristics and educational achievement, for 1,908 rural 
young people, Pennsylvania, 1953 


Level of educational achievement 


Characteristic : 
Dropout Graduate Vocational College 


Percentage distribution 


Sex: 

Male 14.6 

Female 13.0 
Residence: 

Farm 15.9 

Open-country nonfarm 13.1 

Village 12.6 
Academic interest in science 30.0 
Hobby interests in athletics 46.0 
Youngest in family 41.0 
Reading fiction books 82.0 
Student’s choice of white-collar employment 44.0 
Preference for white-collar employment at 

time of leaving school 35.0 
Perceived parents’ choice of white-collar em- 


ployment for student 
Blue-collar employment of father 
White-collar occupation as high status 
Blue-collar occupation as lowest status 


IW 


iw 
wVunu oH 


65.0 
95.0 


82.0 


a oo Son 


Family status: 
Participation, high 
Business success, high 


7 
tN 


66.0 
69.0 


General standing, high 84.0 


Mean 


Age 15.8 15.4 15.1 
1.Q. 97.3 101.8 106.8 
Total adjustment 129.8 135.6 140.2 
Number of siblings per family 5.00 4.49 3.68 
Number of organizational memberships 2.83 3.47 4.37 
Positions of leadership 43 65 1.14 
Number of books read during previous year 2.12 2.20 2.60 


= UW UI bp 


> UI bo 


,] 
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however, the two upper levels showed considerably less disparity. Also, 
it was discovered that the various levels of achievement were not as 
distinct as supposed, but they appeared more or less as emphases in 
relation to sets of personal and social characteristics. 

It seems obvious that even thougii American society aims to provide 
opportunities by which each person can achieve according to his own 
merits, children from families considered to be “better off” can expect 
to have more educational opportunities and to avail themselves of these 
opportunities more readily and easily. In other words, their charac- 
teristics are of the type that greatly aid one in meeting the role require- 
ments necessary for continued educational achievement. This does not 
necessarily imply that the personal characteristics and social environ- 
ment found to be significantly associated with educational achievement 
act invariably as incentives and pressures to high-status persons and 
inhibitors to low-status persons. Low-status persons sometimes discover 
that access to a higher status may be gained by means of educational 
achievement. As a rule, however, it seems that low-status families 
seldom encourage or help create a felt need in their children to rise 
above the family status level; fewer still can aid materially in satisfy- 
ing such a need. 

Inasmuch as one of the more important current educational trends 
in the United States is the search for the maximization of talent, this 
study indicates that there is a need to investigate and specifically to 


point out (other than on just a monetary basis) why rural young 
people who possess most of those characteristics associated with edu- 
cational achievement, specifically 1.Q. and personality adjustment 
scores, do not continue their education. 


“Youmans, op. cit., makes a contribution in this area by suggesting some causes 
in the failure to complete high school; however, the study is limited to high school 
only and does not include advanced levels of education. 
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Land Tenure and Social 


Structure in Rural Java 


Javanese land tenure patterns tend to fall between polar opposites of strong 
communal ownership or right of disposal and individual ownership with few 
communal privileges. As a result of advancing population pressure and the 
absence of new land reserves that can be brought under cultivation, individ- 
ualistic tenure patterns are steadily increasing at the expense of erstwhile 
communal controls. Tenancy and sharecropping practices today show great 
variety and flexibility. Simultaneously the traditional social strata of rural 
society have been disrupted and new, so-called “functional” loyalties become 
apparent in the village community, especially among the rural proletariat. 
The ideological rationale of these processes is provided by the Indonesian 
Communist Party, which has steadily gained adherents in rural Java in the 
past few years. 

Justus M. van der Kroef is associate professor of sociology, University of 
Bridgeport. 


COMMON to many of the world’s underdeveloped countries is the 
problem of agricultural overpopulation, that is, a surplus of human 
labor in terms of the available arable land area. In the absence of 
significant alternative means of employment the rural populace con- 
tinues to crowd on the Jand, rendering its investment of labor in the 
agricultural production process well beyond the point of optimum 
eficiency and further impeding the entire economic development 
effort. Regarding the specific combination of socioeconomic and 
historic factors that produce such agricultural overpopulation, how- 
ever, not too much is known. The evolution of the relationship 
between types of land holding and village social structure in Java 
contributes to an understanding of this increasingly pressing problem 
in the underdeveloped world. 


I 


Of the myriad islands that comprise the Indonesian Republic, Java, 
by virtue of its central location, has perhaps been most subjected to 
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the successive waves of foreign cultural influences that have passed 
over the area. To what extent Neolithic and Hinduized invaders from 
the South Asian mainland molded the structure of village society can, 
at this late date, only be guessed. However, it would seem that over 
the centuries the Javanese rural order, its adat (custom law) patterns, 
its folkways, religious values, and cultivation and land tenure methods 
reached, also in conjunction with the traditional feudal aristocratic 
values at the Javanese courts, a high degree of stability and integrity. 
During this time the foreign cultural elements (Hinduistic or Islamic) 
were meaningfully blended with autochthonous usages. Traditionally, 
the Javanese desa (village) is a closed socioeconomic order, charac- 
terized by far-reaching patterns of communal loyalty and mutual as- 
sistance among its members, and suffused with magico-religious values 
that determine every aspect of the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of the basic food resources. A specified arable land area, 
which at one time included an uncleared reserve, belongs to the 
village. Custom dictates the common usages of nearby water or of 
river banks and portions of river beds that lie exposed from time to 
time.” 

On Java, long before the individuating tendencies of the past 
century, land tenure types have always greatly varied. In all prob- 
ability the most frequent type traditionally was the form of communal 
disposal right. Under this system all land, arable as well as reserve, 
fell under the control of the village as a whole, and the individual 
cultivator received village land by common consent of the members 
of the village society. This form did not preclude a kind of title in 
perpetuity held by one villager to his share in the communal land. 
Under this particular form, a villager had continued use of a plot 
of land large enough to sustain him and his family. He might assign 
this plot in usufruct, to his heirs, although alienation outside the 
village circle was usually impossible. Some kind of private “ownership” 


On the traditional Javanese village see Justus M. van der Kroef, “Religious 
Organization and Economic Process in Indonesia,” The Southwest Social Science 
Quarterly, 39(1958), 187-202, and the literature therein cited. 

“An interesting example of communal claims on fertile river beds periodically 
exposed is provided in the case study of C. W. Wormser, Adat of Recht (Leyden: 
Burgersdijk & Niermans, 1946), pp. 27-80. See generally also C. van Vollenhoven, 
De Indonesiér en Zijn Grond (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1919). 

‘C. van Vollenhoven, Het Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indié, Part I (Leyden: 
E. J. Brill, 1918), pp. 512-513, 524-533, 604-612, 700-714, has long been standard 
as a description of Javanese land tenure. A useful introduction in English is B. 
Ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948), 
pp. 81-99. Good analyses in Indonesian are offered by Kaslan A. Tohir, Pengatar 
Ekonomi Pertanian (Bandung: W. van Hoeve, 1952), and M. Tauchid, Masalah 
Agraria, Sebagai Masalah Penghidupan dan Kemakmuran Rakjat Indonesia (Dja- 
karta: Tjakraawala, 1952). The term “communal disposal rights” is a translation 
of van Vollenhoven’s well-known concept beschikkingsrecht. 
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within communal controls thus frequently existed. In other instances 
communal controls went so far as to cause a periodic redistribution 
of all arable land among the peasantry. Portions of the village land 
might also be set aside for the exclusive use of the village chiefs and 
officials, as payment for their services, while in the areas under the 
control of the native rulers of the principalities in Central Java a 
one-time appanage system has left feudal traditions of land tenure and 
levies. But, as will be more fully indicated, the outstanding fact to 
remember about Javanese land tenure is that in the course of the 
last century individual rights to the land have progressively asserted 
themselves, with a consequent diminution of communal controls.‘ 
Of traditional communal rights only a vague sense of group solidarity 
has remained in many areas, as processes of monetization and individ- 
uation in economic behavior become more widespread. 

It must be emphasized, however, that these processes of individua- 
tion are by no means uniform in Java. For one thing it appears that 
in some sections of the island the principle of communal disposal right 
hardly if ever existed, and if it was present extended itself primarily 
to special kinds of land. In these regions (for example, Probolinggo, 
Pasuruan, and Besuki in East Java Province) landownership always 
appears to have been highly individualistic, and neither adat tradi- 
tions nor the memory of the oldest inhabitants in this custom-conscious 
society offers indications of a one-time more collective tenure pattern.® 
For another thing, in many regions of Java communal and individual 
rights appear to have reached a certain ad hoc balance, so that different 
plots of land, though lying immediately adjacent to each other, may 
be governed by different tenure principles. As early as 1927 Poertjaja 
Gadroen and Vink found in one relatively small district in East Java 
the following land tenure types:® 

1. Communal landownership, with rotating cultivators and hold- 
ings of different size. The village council was empowered to enlarge 
the number of participating cultivators. 

2. Communal landownership, but with a restricted number of 

participant cultivators. 


‘Cf. C. Lekkerkerker, Land en Volk van Java (Groningen, Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 
1938), pp. 569-570. 

5]. W. de Stoppelaar, Balambangansch Adatrecht (Wageningen: H. Veenman, 
1927), pp. 67-82. East Java is no exceptional case. In West Java “Communal owner 
ship of agricultural land is notably absent in Sundanese villages” (A. W. Palmer, 
“The Sundanese Village,” p. 43 in G. W. Skinner, ed., “Local, Ethnic, and National 
Loyalties in Village Indonesia: A Symposium” [New Haven: Yale University Cultural 
Report Series, 1959 (mimeo.)]). As early as 1921 Huender noted large landownership 
in the Priangan region of West Java, attributable to individualistic tenure patterns 
prevalent in this area (W. Huender, Overzicht van den Economischen Toestand der 
Inheemsche Bevolking van Java en Madoera [The Hague: M. Nyhoff, 1921], p. 21). 

*Poertjaja Gadroen and G. J. Vink, “Schetsen van den Inlandschen Landbouw 
in Zuid-Djombang,” Landbouw, IV (1927-1928), 707-722. 
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3. Communal ownership, with rotating owners but with holdings 

of fixed size. 

4. Communal ownership with definite individual rights. These 

rights are not assuredly inheritable. The village council must 

decide who will obtain the land after the individual user’s death. 

5. As number 4 above, but with definitely assured rights of inherit- 

ance. 

6. As number 5 above, but with the right to sell a portion of the 

land to a fellow villager. 

7. As number 5 above, but with the right to sell a portion to a 

nonvillager, provided communal service obligations are carried 

out by the nonvillager-buyer. 

8. Inheritable private ownership of land, restricted by participa- 

tion in communal services. 

9. Inheritable private ownership without the communal service 

obligation, so long as a portion of other landholdings remain 

subject to communal service obligation. 

10. Western-style private ownership of land, capable of being mort- 

gaged. 

\ case study of a Central Javanese village, made in 1953, indicates 
two major types of landholding: (a) one of the individual freehold 
variety with unencumbered disposal rights (jasan), and (b) the other 
cultivation of shares of land that are communally controlled,: with 
limited disposal rights (kongsen)—both forms being inheritable.? 

Communal disposal rights, then, have by no means disappeared, 
and both the colonial and the national Indonesian governments have 
extended recognition to them. There has long been a scholarly con- 
troversy over the actual realization and practice among the villagers 
themselves of their communal interests in the land. However, it is 
also clear that the magico-religious foundation of these communal 
rights, along with the entire range of cultural values that they sustain 
in daily rural life, have certainly not wholly eroded.’ Unexpectedly 
the most orthodox forms of traditional collective control are encount- 
ered. Notwithstanding great population pressure on the land and a 
fragmentation of the holdings assigned to individual cultivators, 99 
per cent of the arable lands in Cheribon regency (West Java Province) 
in 1931 were communally controlled with fixed individual shares in 
the common land area, while only 1 per cent was freely and indi- 
vidually owned.® Another field analysis, made in 1956, of Djatijoso 


Robert R. Jay, “Local Government in Rural Central Java,” Far Eastern Quarter- 
ly, 15(1956), 217. 

*V. E. Korn and R. van Dijk, Adatgrondenrecht en Domeinfictie. Twee Critieken 
Gorinchem: J. Noorduijn, 1946), pp. 11-13 and passim. 

*P. Levert, Inheemsche Arbeid in de Java-Suikerindustrie (Wageningen: H. Veen- 
man, 1934), p. 239. The persistence of communal controls in Cheribon was undoubt- 
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village in Central Java, flatly asserts that all land “belongs to the 
community, which distributes the lands” to those groups of villagers 
entitled to them.?® In Djatijoso, land is of three types: (1) the so-called 
lungguh area, which consists of arable land, and of which a villager 
may get one patok (about 3.5 hectares) for his use, (2) land assigned 
to the socalled pamong desa or village officials who have the use of it 
in payment for their services, and (3) an area known as kas desa jointly 
owned by the village, which is worked by landless laborers who keep 
half of the crop, the income of the other half being used by the village 
to meet collective village needs (repair of roads and bridges for 
example). The social class structure, which is closely interwoven 
with this division of land, will be dealt with below. But it should be 
pointed out here that, at least in this area of Central Java with its 
enormous densities of the landless, desa disposal rights and common 
controls are still quite strong. Part passu it may be mooted that the very 
pressure on the land, far from making for greater individuation in land 
tenure, may in some instances have the opposite effect and strengthen 
communal disposal rights. For in the traditional value sphere it is not 
only the ownership or usufruct of land that brings immense satisfaction 
to the individual. It is the ownership or use of land in the context 
of a village community, of a living social organism, that can provide 
some direction in these times of a very rapid political and cultural 
change for the Javanese."! Where such traditionally supporting social 
entities are lacking, the Javanese peasant is adept in turning to various 
substitutes, as we shall see. 

Therefore communal land controls, however indirect, have remained 
relatively prominent, notwithstanding increasing population pressure 
on the land. One reason for this is that the Javanese village is tradi- 
tionally accustomed to a high density and to a continuous accommoda- 
tion of population surpluses, so that present pressures are apt to be 
absorbed by traditional communal means. In the Javanese rice village 
the fields “lie like a garland around the inhabited compound” and 
the number of inhabitants is closely related to the area under culti 
vation.!” 

Traditionally, every family in the village obtains only as much 
land as it can work adequately by customary manual methods (that is, 


edly facilitated by the policy of Dutch sugar estates, which leased lands on a collec 
tive basis from the villages 

“Chandra Bhal Tripathi, “Some Notes on a Central Javanese Village,” The East 
ern Anthropologist, 10(1957), 160-161. 

™Cf. J. H. Boeke, Inleiding tot de Economie der Inheemsche Samenieving in 
Nederlandsch-Indié (2nd. ed.; Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink, 1936), p. 14: “Living in a 
community is for the Indonesian villager his natural element 

“J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang en Toekomst van Bevolkings-en Ondernemings 
landbouw in Nederlandsch-Indié (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1948), pp. 5-7 
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from two to five acres) to supply its basic food needs. Further, pro- 
duction is rarely maximized to obtain profits. Therefore the population 
density—that is, the local relationship between a given number of 
people and a limited area of land required to meet their subsistence 
needs—will always be high. This ecological pattern must have pre- 
vailed in Java long before the Dutch came, a period when the penetra- 
tion of Western influences in Javanese rural society became greatly 
accelerated and when the population of the island did not exceed 
four million. Even then, localized densities, indeed “overpopulation,” 
appear to have existed. At an early date the Javanese village appears 
to have been familiar with those who, for various reasons, held no 
land of their own (for example, young unmarried men or migrants) 
and who made a living by some form of agricultura! labor, share- 
cropping, or local trade. This phenomenon occurred at a time in 
history when the area of uncultivated land on Java that could con- 
ceivably be used for cultivation by the expanding population was 
still relatively abundant. Doubtless much of the expanding population 
did move to this reserve area. But this process was, in the long run, 
far less important than the tendency of the Javanese village to become 
more and more “absorptive.”” By absorptive is meant the tendency to 
provide room within the community in one way or another for a land- 
less semi-unemployed group making a precarious living in tenancy, 
sharecropping, periodic rural industrial or foreign agricultural estate 
labor, and sinking into what has been called elsewhere a “scavenger 
economy.”!* Community solidarity continued to extend its protective 
hands to a burgeoning rural populace (by 1940 Java’s population 
had increased to 44 million; by 1956 it was an estimated 54 million) 
yet without being able to provide the means of adequate subsistence. 
Holdings became smaller, the investment of labor became greater and 
greater, but cultivation techniques remained much the same. For 
example, rice was harvested by cutting each individual rice stalk with 
a small bamboo knife and total output was hardly able to keep pace 
with population growth. As one student, summarizing this process, 
has put it: “This general pattern of response to a worsening economic 
situation through a division of the economic pie into smaller and 
smaller pieces might well be called ‘shared poverty’.’””™ 


“Clifford Geertz, The Development of the Javanese Economy: A Socio-Cultural 
Approach (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for International Studies, M.I.T., April, 1956 
[mimeo.]) and Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia: Centrifugal Economics,” in 
James W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck, eds., Foreign Aid Reexamined: A Critical 
Appraisal (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958), p. 203. 

“Clifford Geertz, “Religious Belief and Economic Behavior in a Central Javanese 
Town,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, 4(1956), 141. Perhaps the most 
notable aspect in some rural Javanese areas of this spreading “shared poverty” 
process is the periodic pawning of land, by which additional incomes can be derived 
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Such factors as the traditional subsistence function of rice production 

(that is, the disinclination to maximize production) accompanied by 
“an overpowering pressure to allow as many as possible to participate 
in the production,” which in turn is based on the magico-religious 
fundament of the whole Javanese socioeconomy, tended to obstruct 
a more efficient and rationalized cultivation method." Indeed, in time 
it came to be almost accepted fatalistically. In his case study of a 
Central Javanese village in 1950 Kattenburg notes: 
Changes seem to come few and slow in the technology, general economic organ- 
ization and equipment, and in the productive, financial, marketing, and pur- 
chasing systems of the village. The process of parcelling land into smaller and 
smaller holdings seems permanent, since brothers who inherit land usually 
prefer to divide it normally in roughly equal shares, rather than work it 
together and divide the harvest, and since the population continues to grow. 
The lurah (i.e. head of the village) kept on repeating to me, chuckling as 
if it were the most natural thing in the world: “there are always more children, 
the land always remains the same... .’™” 

But it must not be forgotten that Dutch colonial policy also tended 
to keep the Javanese peasant with one foot in the traditional, com- 
munally oriented production process. Though there is evidence that 
throughout the nineteenth century the Javanese responded vigorously 
to new monetized employment opportunities, to stimuli to the cultiva- 
tion of commercial cash crops, and to the means of participating more 
fully in a world exchange economy, at the same time he retained a 
certain reserve toward the introduction of the new techniques of pro- 
duction. The village economy was only partially integrated with the 
new forms of Western commercial capitalism and big estate enterprise. 
Such integration as did take place—that is, of indigenous land and 
labor—was artificially imposed from outside and did not organically 
develop from within the Javanese rural society.17 The Dutch generally 
tried to respect the ancient adat and recognized the authority of 
traditional chiefs. Western estate entrepreneurs, looking for land to 
lease, dealt through these traditional heads with the population, not 
with the individual peasant himself. The development of a more 
private, contractual element in economic behavior tended to be 
generally retarded. Further, Dutch policy, motivated by the laudable 


from it without noticeable increases in productivity, and at the same time concen- 
trations of control over land in a few hands become more and more conspicuous. 
On the great variety and flexibility of such pawning and mortgaging practices in 
West Java see especially A. Knottenbelt, Verpanding en Zekerheidstelling in den 
Oost Preanger (Bandung: H. A. Nix, N. V., 1934), esp. pp. 5-34. 

“Teng Sioe Tjhan, De Landrente Belasting (Rotterdam: De Banier, N. V., 1933), 
p-. 98. 

“Paul M. Kattenburg, A Central Javanese Village in 1950 (Ithaca: Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University, Data Paper 2, June, 1951 [mimeo.]), p. 10. 

“D. H. Burger, De Ontsluiting van Java’s Binnenland voor het Wereldverkeer 
(Wageningen: H. Veenman, 1939), pp. 190-193, 201-206. 
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intent of warding off too many disruptive influences all at once in 
indigenous Javanese life, in effect sealed this life off from the very 
individuating and rationalizing tendencies that could have modern- 
ized its production process.'* Indeed, at one point some Dutch colonial 
officials even began with the introduction of communal disposal rights 
over land where such rights had not or had only partially existed 
before.’® To an extraordinary degree the Dutch were able to harness 
the traditional precapitalist rural socioeconomy of Java to their own 
modern, advanced capitalistic estate and commercial enterprises. 

One result of the penetration of Western influences was a rapid 
population growth in Java, in the context of slowly advancing medical 
care, educational facilities, and order and security brought by the 
Pax Neerlandica. Part of the growing Javanese population could be 
accommodated in estate labor in the developing commercial and small 
industrial sector of society or migrated to other areas in Indonesia. 
However, as late as 1940 nearly 70 per cent of all Javanese still made 
their living from agriculture in a village environment. Yet in the 
last decade of the colonial era (1930-1940) Java's population increased 
by 15 per cent and its arable land area by only 3.7 per cent, while 
today it is estimated that the total arable land area on Java can be 
increased only by at the most 4 per cent, as dangers of erosion with 
consequent annual floods have already reached a high point.*° The 
operational problems of the Javanese peasant, in terms of production 
efficiency, capitalization, utilization of new tools, seeds, and fertilizer, 
have become in consequence ever greater and his vulnerability to 
market fluctuations, widening monetized needs and obligations, and 
marketing changes has equally increased. Since these are extensively 
dealt with eisewhere,*! they need not be considered here, except to 
note that the cluster of interrelated modernizing influences beginning 
in the nineteenth century had some significant, long-range conse- 
quences for the land tenure pattern. 

The first of these general results was a marked increase in the area 
of land upon which communal disposal rights have eroded. In 1882 
the area of land under individual control amounted to a little over 
1.7 million hectares out of a total arable area of 3.7 million hectares, 
in 1932 to 5.4 million out of a total of 6.6 million. The area under 
communal control (either with fixed individual shares or subject to 
periodic rotation) diminished in the same period from 1.3 million to 


“Clifford Geertz, “Capital Intensive Agriculture in Peasant Society: A Case 
Study,” Social Research, 23(1956), 433-449. 

“Riemer Reinsma, Het Verval van het Cultuurstelsel (The Hague: Van Keulen, 
1955), P 48 

"C. B. van der Leeden, Het Aspect van Landbouwkolonisatie in het Bevolkings 
probleem van Java (The Hague: Excelcior’s Foto Offset, 1952), p. 91 

=Cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World (Bandung: N. V 
Masa Baru, 1954-1956), 2, 92-137. 
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89 million hectares, the area held by village officials from .34 to .24 
million hectares.2? Though the nature of individual control described 
above included the principle of free sale of the land to anyone, also 
outside the village group, it is well to stress again the continuing 
indirect communal control over such free disposal by the individual. 
The villager is, in most cases, a member of a social group with some 
communal traditions and his freedom—particularly where it involves 
such an important source of traditional wealth and status as land— 
is circumscribed by the norms of that group. Yet in the maelstrom 
of the Japanese occupation of Java and of the revolution, and because 
of the accelerating changes brought in traditional social relations 
since Indonesia formally obtained its independence in 1949, even these 
norms are breaking down and advancing individuation in land tenure 
is an accepted fact. 

The greater freedom of personal control over land, coupled to 
increasing population pressures, land fragmentation, and rural in- 
debtedness, tended in turn to give added impetus to extensive pro- 
cesses of tenanting and sharecropping. Sharecropping in the Javanese 
countryside is, as was noted earlier, very old. Rather than move away 
from his village a young landless peasant may work a wealthier vil- 
lager’s land in return for his share of the yield, and the labor-absorbing, 
communally protective character of the village socioeconomy is apt 
to encourage such practices. But in the present century, and in 
particular in the last four decades, tenancy, along with the rise of 
a landlord class, has reached alarming proportions in densely popu- 
lated sections of Java. Types of sharecropping and tenancy have be- 
come more varied, as a recent case study, conducted by the General 
Research Bureau of the Indonesian Republic in a West Java village 
indicates:?3 

1. Mertige: The landowner bears the cost of seed (and, until their 

abolition, also of land taxes), taking two-thirds of the crop. The 

remainder is for the tenant. 

2. Marapat: The same arrangement as above, except that the land- 

lord takes three-fourths of the crop, one-fourth going to the tenant. 


=]. W. de Stoppelaar, “De Aard van het Inlandsch Bezitrecht op Java en 
Madoera,” Koloniaal Tijdschrift, 18(1937), 398. 

"A. Masuda, Agrarian Structure and Reform in Indonesia (Tokyo: ECAFE Tsu 
shin, no. 145, January 21, 1958), p. 33. It should be noted that the gotong royong 
pattern can exhibit considerable variety; for example, it can be restricted to mutual 
assistance among neighbors during death or construction of houses, or it can be a 
general act of assistance without involving the intercession of village officials, or 
again can concern primarily those villagers with sizable holdings, and not the otbers. 
It is also well to note that gotong royong obligations have become increasingly 
monetized: instead of offering one’s labor one pays a small sum. Cf. Widjojo Nitis 
astro and J. E. Ismael, The Government, Economy and Taxes of a Central Javanese 
Village (Ithaca: Modern Indonesia Project, Cornell University, Monograph Series, 


1959 [mimeo.]), pp. 6-7. 
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3. Nieblok or ngepak: In this instance the tenant does all the work, 
from plowing and weeding to planting. Then the landlord takes over 
(regulating water for irrigation, harvesting). The tenant receives one- 
fifth of the crop. 

1. Derep: The tenant primarily plants the rice, but may be called 

on to do additional work until the harvest. The tenant’s share is 

one-fifth of the harvested sheaves of rice, but if the crop is poor his 
share may be less. 

5. Gotong Royong: An arrangement usually involving relatives 

only. The tenant receives a share previously determined and in 

accord with custom. 

The accommodating character of the rural economy and its “scav- 
enger’’ dynamics are perhaps nowhere so clearly indicated as here, 
particularly when it is noted that a landless villager may have several, 
or all, of the above tenant agreements operating at once, going from 
plot to plot, obtaining a share here and a share there. Very frequently 
the land alone is no longer sufficient to yield a meager income, and all 
manner of side employment, in rural industry, in home handicraft, 
or in trade, may be necessary. The rural industrial labor force in Java, 
also as it concerns women, tends often to be of this part-time nature.** 
A recent case study was made of Djabres village in Central Java, 
where only a quarter of the population holds a plot of land, and 92 
per cent of these landholders have pilots not larger than 1.2 acres. This 
study refers to the difficulties in computing accurate occupational 
statistics for the population because “Peasants working their own 
lands are at the same time also wage earners on lands owned by other 
persons. This is also the case with persons engaged in the roof-tile 
industry. Many people in this village have their own small tile shops, 
but in addition to their activities in their own shops they are also 
laborers in the bigger plants.”*5 

“A recent survey of industrial enterprises on Java which have been receiving 
government aid gives a good picture of the relatively haphazard and unprofessional 
character of the working force. Cf. especially the analysis of the shoe factory in 
Bogor, West Java, in Lembaga Penjelidikan Ekonomi dan Masjarakat, “The Mech- 
anization of Small Scale Industries (Second Report),” Ekonomi dan Keuangan In- 
donesia, 11(1958), 173-174. Landownership concentration and land fragmentation 
make side employment in the Javanese peasant family increasingly necessary. A field 
analysis of Karangmodjo village, near Jogjakarta, Central Java, showed nearly 80 per 
cent of households holding rice fields less than one-fourth hectare in size, and the 
wives in all families were extensively engaged in eber-eber, petty trade in food. Cf. 
Sumardjo Hadiwignjo, Beberapa Aspek dalam ‘disguised unemployment’ didukuh 
Karangmodjo, kelurahan Tamanmartani, Kalasan (Jogjakarta: Panitya Social Re- 
search, Gadjah Mada University, Data Paper no. 1, 1958); summarized from M. A. 
Jaspan, Social Stratification and Social Mobility in Indonesia, A Trend Report and 
Annotated Bibliography (Djakarta: Gunung Agung, 1959), pp. 52-53. 

*Lembaga Penjelidikan Ekonomi dan Masjarakat, “Beberapa behan keterangan 
mengenai Penduduk Djabres: sautu Desa di Djawa Tengah,” Ekonomi dan Keuan- 
gan Indonesia, 9(1956). 
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Equally revealing are the results of another recent field survey, this 
one made of the village Tjibodas in West Java.** About 44 per cent 
of the families of Tjibodas have no land at all, 25 per cent own only 
a compound on which their houses and those of their relatives stand, 
and 23 per cent own a smali plot (less than one hectare) which is 
insufficient to provide an adequate living. These three groups of 
people, constituting about 90 per cent of the total population of 
Tjibodas, are compelled to find additional income by hiring them- 
selves out as day laborers to those with larger holdings (about 1.5 per 
cent of the population now owns nearly half of the total village land 
area, with average holdings in this group being in excess of five 
hectares). The three groups of people hire themselves out by some 
form of sharecropping, or by trade, usually on a commission basis, 
in fruit, tobacco, or other small quantities of produce which are taken 
to a distant market. The polarization of land tenure and the semi- 
proletarization of many villagers in Tjibodas are features character- 
istic of much of West Java Province, another area where communal 
land rights have traditionally been relatively weak. However, these 
processes appear to be accelerating through the length and breath 
of Java. At the same time the labor absorptive dynamic in the socio- 
economy is as prominent as ever. A recent estimate of the Institute of 
Social and Economic Research of the University of Indonesia holds 
that in Java the labor surplus is about ten million out of the total of 


27 million of the working population in agriculture.** In view of the 
generally stagnant character of the Indonesian economy in the last 
few years, while yet the population of Java keeps increasing by at 
least 800,000 persons every year, it is not unlikely that this labor 
surplus will increase in the near future.** 


I] 


In the course of the last two decades rural society in Java has under- 
gone decisive structural changes which are being reflected in various 
patterns of land tenure. Briefly, the consequence of these changes is a 
weakening of the traditional “horizontal” class system in the village, 


*H. ten Dam, “Coopereren vanuit het Gezichtspunt der Desastructuur in Desa 
Tjibodas,” Indonesié, 9(1956), 89-116. In the village of Tjipagalo, not far from 
[jibodas, concentration of landownership is equally marked and 58.3 per cent of 
the landowners were not living in the village although they owned 72.9 per cent of 
the land. In Tjipagalo absentee landlords appear increasingly to be insisting on 
some kind of “seigneurial” rights, namely, demanding from their tenants wood for 
fuel, hay, and watch duties. Cf. R. A. Adiwilaga, Land Tenure in the Village of 
Tjipagalo (Bandung Regency) (Bandung: Kantor Perantjang Tata Bumi Djawa 
Barat, 1954). Summarized from Jaspan, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

“Institute for Economic and Social Research, “Some Aspects of Spontaneous 
Transmigration in Indonesia,” Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia, 6(1957), 419 

™Cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia’s Economic Future,” Pacific Affairs, 
32(1959), 32-49 
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based on landownership and communal solidarity. There is a concomi- 
tant emergence of a new “vertical” structure of individual affiliation 
and social control, based on partisan political and functional socio- 
economic interests. The pattern of disruptive alterations that has char- 
acterized Indonesian rural society generally and that has been de- 
scribed earlier?® appears, in consequence of this transition, to become 


more uniform. 

The Javanese desa is traditionally divided into the following classes: 
(1) the group of nucleus villagers (referred to as baku, gogol, or pri- 
bumt) whose ancestors settled the area in the distant past, and who 
hold land in the village, possess their own compounds and houses 
(along with a small kitchen garden or grove of fruit trees), and kave 
full citizenship obligations, especially in the execution of communal 
repair and maintenance projects; (2) those (referred to as indung) 
who hold either a plot of land in the arable area, or possess house and 
compound but not both, and who share to a more limited extent 
in communal rights and obligations; (3) those (commonly called nusup, 
tlosor, or budjang) who neither hold a definite share of land in the 
arable area nor have a house and compound of their own, but have 
their dwellings on someone else’s compound, are tenants or share- 
croppers, or live in and work for the owner of the house in which 
they reside.2° The latter category has, of course, become more and 
more numerous. Subdivisions in this group, according to their length 
of stay in the village, the area of land that they work, or ownership 
of a separate individual dwelling, could well be made. The group of 
nucleus villagers was traditionally the largest, of course, but due to the 
growth in numbers of the landless it may comprise no more than 40 
per cent of the total village membership in many cases. Where com- 
munal disposal rights are stili strong a nusup or budjang may “gradu- 
ate” after a while to baku status by being assigned a definite share of 
land of his own by the village council. Where communal rights are 
weak, individual control over land is obtainable primarily through sale 
or bequest, the community exercising some supervision over the process. 
The class structure traditionally reflects, then, a slow absorption by 
the village community of the landless outsider who must prove his 
worth. Village leadership, in terms of a variety of officials (headman, 
clerk, policeman, postman), is by and large reserved for the baku 
group which constitutes a natural elite. Participation in village as- 
semblies is open to every inhabitant, however, and most village head- 
men are elected nowadays, usually from among the baku group. 

Wherever a village has been able to preserve something of its magico- 
religious cohesion and its traditional set of collective controls, these 

“Justus M. van der Kroef, “Disorganization and Social Change in Rural Indo- 


nesia,” Rural Sociology, 19(1954), 161-173. 
"B. Ter Haar, op. cit., p. 72 
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social strata remain prominent. In the recent case study by Chandra 
Bhal Tripathi the village had the following classes: (1) the kuli 
kentjeng or nucleus group, comprising nearly 58 per cent of the total 
landholders and laborers group in the village; (2) the kuli kendo 
(about 22 per cent), candidates for kentjeng status and apparently 
having rights of comparative lesser surety on both arable land, 
compound and garden; (3) gundul (about 4 per cent), who hold arable 
land but have no compound or garden; (4) magersari (12.8 per cent), 
landless laborers who live in their own houses on someone else’s com- 
pound and who sharecrop for a living; and (5) mondok empok (3.9 
per cent), landless laborers with no houses of their own, who live in 
with their employers. As in olden days the pamong desa receive land 
for their services. Thus the /lurah or village head in Bhal’s study 
received four hectares, his secretary three, and his messenger and 
water supervisor each one hectare of land. The pamong desa and the 
kuli kentjeng are clearly the upper strata of this village.*! 

In areas where the socially integrating role of the village community 
has made way for more individualistic status ambitions based on 
wealth, a modification of the class structure has taken place. In this 
modification landownership denotes not so much full-fledged parti- 
cipation in the rights and responsibilities of the united village group, 
but rather reflects an economic polarization that is the basis of in- 
cipient class conflict. This conflict is promoted under the aegis of the 
Communist Party, whose influence in the Javanese countryside has 
grown very greatly in the course of the last decade. So considered, 
the new class structure of village society, as outlined in various Indo- 
nesian Communist Party publications, stresses especially the economic 
function and mutually antagonistic interests of its members:*? 

1. The landlord class (tuan tanah): comprising proprietors of from 

ten to hundreds of acres of land, which are leased out to tenants. 

Most of them are nouveau riche, and were able to accumulate land 

in the unsettled period of the Japanese occupation and the revolu- 

tion. It must be remembered, however, that in communist jargon 
the term “landlord” may be applied to virtually anyone who leases 
out a portion of his land, and that the extent of this class, in the 
absence of accurate statistics, can only be guessed at. Still it is a fact 
that big landowners have been increasing in numbers. Again, to 


“Chandra Bhal Tripathi, op. cit., pp. 161-162. 

“This description, with some emendations, is based on Masuda, op. cit., pp. 24-25, 
citing an analysis in the Indonesian Communist Party publication Bintang Merah, 
July-August, 1954. Essentially the same class divisions, along with a description of 
their political interests, are analyzed in the publications of the party’s Central Com- 
mittee Chairman, D. N. Aidit, The Road to People’s Democracy for Indonesia 
(Djakarta: Pembaruan, 1955), pp. 32-33, and Indonesian Society and the Indonesian 
Revolution (Djakarta: Pembaruan, 1958), pp. 60-61. 
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what extent they operate wholly free from communal supervision 

is hard to say. 

2. The rich farmers class (tani kajah): comprising those who own 

land (for example, from ten to twenty acres) but who, unlike the 

landlord class, work most of it themselves. The land area under 
their control is considerably smaller than that of the above-named 

group. Though a rich farmer may lease out part of his land to a 

tenant, he is more apt to have agricultural laborers than tenants 

on his land working for him. But rich farmers may also rent land 
in order to lease it out in turn at a profit and, like the landlord 
group, invest in urban enterprises, rural industry, and so on. 

3. Middle level farmers (tani sedang): own just enough land (up 

to ten acres) for their own use and have neither tenants nor laborers 

working for them. Most of them engage in some kind of trade of 

surplus crops. . 

4. Small farmers (tani miskin): characterized by their minute plots 

of land (fér example, two acres or less), wholly insufficient to sustain 

them and their families. Most of them are compelled to hire them- 
selves out as laborers or as sharecroppers. 

5. Landless laborers (buruh): who do not, in many cases even possess 

any farm tools and have their dwellings on someone else’s property 

or live in. With the tani miskin they are the politically explosive 
element in Javanese rural society today. 

It is of interest that this class schema is of direct relevance to the 
analysis of the case of Tjibodas village referred to above. The small 
group of landlords and rich farmers in Tjibodas, making extensive 
use of laborers and tenants to work their fields, constitute an elite 
of importance to the development of private capitalist enterprise in 
neighboring cities where its money is frequently invested. The large 
group of landless or small farmers form the other end of the rural 
socioeconomic continuum. These landless have only their labor as their 
chief economic asset, and, being increasingly proletarianized, are 
turning to new functional groupings for support. In between is a small 
class of middle-level farmers, for whom trade has become an important 
activity and in whom there are distinct status ambitions to advance 
toward the landlord-rich farmer class with which this group occa- 
sionally intermarries. The tendency of this five-fold economic strata 
system is then to break apart into its polar opposites, with unsettling 
political consequences. 

Rapid political changes have come over Indonesia since World 
War II (the demise of Dutch colonialism, the Japanese occupation, 
the Indonesian Revolution, and the attainment of national Indo- 
nesian independence). The emerging class polarization of landed 
wealth came to be suffused with a new political consciousness which 
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in turn found expression in a new organizational pattern in rural 
society as traditional village communalism crumbled. The ascendance 
of various political parties and their attempts to win followers deep 
in the countryside presented villagers with a new organizational 
weapon, sanctioned by the ideology of the new national state. Some 
parties more nearly represented the interests of the wealthier peasantry, 
others angled in particular for the support of the landless. A younger 
generation, often landless and chafing under the traditional restric- 
tions imposed by its elders, found in a party organization an important 
avenue to new status and power.** In some regions there arose “party 
villages,” wholly under the control of one political orientation, with 
village officials, in effect, in the pay of the party; in others a number 
of political organizations penetrated, weakening the monolithic struc- 
ture of traditional village values and pitting emerging economic and 
class interests against each other. 

But not only the political organizations as such provided a new 
functional loyalty for the villager; their subsidiary and front groups 
in the labor world, among youth, women, and veterans, also attracted 
new rural following. Peasant groups such as the Communist-frent 
Barisan Tani Indonesia, with its well-organized cadres, ideological 
indoctrination, and mass meeting pressure tactics, offered the agri- 
cultural laborers and the small farmers a weapon against large land- 
owners (especially the foreign-owned estates), opened doors to attain- 
ment of prestige and power, and provided a new frame of orientation 
for the poor rakjat djelata (common man) adrift in the whirlpool of 
the times. Due to continuing insecurity and the depredations of bands 
of dacoits and political insurgents, semi-military “village guards” 
have come into existence, each with their local and district hierarchies, 
linking up with the territorial army commands. Payment of the 
guards is provided partially by the village, partially by the national 
government. Recognition as a bona fide veteran (whether of the revo- 
lutionary war against the Dutch or of campaigns against dacoits) by a 
veteran organization or by the government allows the villager to enter 
yet another “functional” group, with its own channels of advancement, 
its economic resources, and its great political influence on parties 
and government. Much the same is true for the youth and women’s 
organizations that are seeking recruits in the rural society. To a by 
no means insignificant degree al! these organizations must be seen 
as labor-absorbing devices. They facilitate a “vertical” and functional 
expansion of society, now that its “horizontal” traditional limits have 
been reached. It is becoming advantageous for a villager to be a kind 
of semiprofessional “veteran” or “youth,” for, as is known, the structure 
of Indonesian government is being changed so as to allow for increased 


“Herbert Feith, The Indonesian Elections of 1955 (Ithaca: Southeast Asia Pro 
gram, Cornell University, Interim Reports Series, 1957 [mimeo.]), p. 36 
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participation of representatives of these functional groups in parlia- 
ment and in other councils of state. 

It must not be thought, however, that the influence of these new 
“vertical” organizational patterns is equally strong in all rural areas. 
A recent case study, involving twelve villages, indicates that the struc- 
ture and degree of desa responsibility over its own affairs is not 
particularly influenced even by the volume of newsprint coming into 
the village or by the village’s proximity to larger cities.*4 The self- 
contained world of a given village society is apt to absorb and modify 
the penetration of new functional groupings in its own unique way. 
That is to say, a particular party, or labor union or veterans’ organi- 
zation branch, is in this initial period frequently blended with the 
traditional social structure and its power relationships in a village 
community, although the extent to which such an accomodation is 
taking place can only be mooted. 

Still it is becoming quite evident that the new class consciousness 
of Javanese rural society, predicated on an accelerated polarization 
of landed wealth free from the transcendental traditions of village 
communalism and expressed in the new organizational pattern of 
social and political life, is beginning to exert decisive pressures on the 
entire land tenure system. Virtually all political parties, even the more 
conservative Muslim ones which have a strong following among the 
richer peasantry, and the more secular nationalist groups with ties to 
the bourgeois entrepreneurial segment, which in turn draws much 
of its strength from rural wealth, have made the abolition of “agri- 
cultural iniquities” a plank in their platforms. Such programs issue 
general condemnations of “landlordism” or vaguely oppose “oppres- 
sion of peasants.” Specifically they may support co-operatives, propagate 
a more effective rural credit system, or demand easier access to im- 
proved strains of seeds and fertilizer.*° Such parties recognize by impli- 
cation the existence of the polarization of landed property. Since many 
draw their support from rural wealth and influence, they are not apt 
to emphasize, the agrarian problem in their propaganda. Over the 
years various Indonesian governments have similarly attempted to 
steer a moderate course in meeting the agrarian problem. For example, 
there has been a repurchasing of the land of former private estates 
and this land has been distributed among eligible peasants; there has 
been encouragement of migration of the landless in densely crowded 
areas in Java to unsettled regions in the islands beyond Java; and 
there has also been support for peasant co-operatives and for a general 
spirit of mutuality (gotong royong) in village work relationships. But 


“Barbara S. Dohrenwend, Some Factors Related to Autonomy and Dependence 
in Twelve Javanese Villages (Ithaca: Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University, 
Interim Reports Series, 1957, [mimeo.}). 

“For these party programs see Kepartaian dan Parlementaria Indonesia (Djakarta: 
Kementerian Penerangan, 1954). 
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it is quite clear that all these measures do not attack the problem 


in its vitals. 

It is against this background that the steadily increasing strength 
of the Communist Party should be seen. There can be no doubt that 
today the Indonesian Communist Party is the dominant party in the 
Javanese countryside and its land reform program is the standard 
one for underdeveloped countries: expropriation of the land of the 
“landlord” group and of the foreign-owned estates, and its redistribu- 
tion among the landless and the small peasantry.** Presumably the 
land of the “rich peasants” will not be touched, while the property 
of the “middle level” peasantry will be “protected” by the government. 
The Communists have consistently championed the cause of landless 
peasants who illegally squatted on reserve lands belonging to estates. 
During the revolutionary period the party encouraged wholesale 
occupation of estate lands by the landless in the name of the Indo- 
nesian Republic. When, in December 1957, the Indonesian govern- 
ment announced severe measures against Dutch enterprises in Indo- 
nesia (in retaliation for Dutch retention of West New Guinea, an 
area claimed by Indonesia) communist agricultural workers and small 
farmer groups occupied Dutch estates again. Although the government 
subsequently took over control, the party continues to urge the govern- 
ment to redistribute these former estate lands.57 The Communist Party 
is then the only organization in Indonesia today which advocates a 
forceful solution to the problem of agrarian overpopulation, and its 
success in winning adherents in the countryside by this program can 
hardly be questioned. Given the continuing political instability in 
the country and its sluggish economic development, Java’s land tenure 
problem may well become the tinderbox for a kind of conflagration 
which has become common in much of the Asian world in our time. 


*See the agrarian section of the new program of the Indonesian Communist Party 
adopted at its recent Sixth National Congress in Djakarta, September 1959, in Mate 
rial for the Sixth National Congress of the Communist Party of Indonesia (Djakarta: 
Agitprop Department of the Central Committee of the Indonesian Communist Party, 
1958), pp. 94-95. On the party’s agrarian program see also Justus M. van der Kroef, 
“Agrarian Reform and the Indonesian Communist Party,” Far Eastern Survey, 
29 (1960), 5-13. 

*See the report of Central Committee Chairman D. N. Aidit, “The New Phase 
and Bringing the Organization into Line with the Situation,” in Documents of the 
Sixth Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Indonesia 
(Djakarta: Pembaruan, 1958), pp. 63-64. The Communists have acquired new 
ammunition with the passage by the Indonesian parliament on September 15, 1960 
of the government’s agrarian act. Although the Indonesian Agrarian Affairs Min 
ister had earlier favored restricting landownership in Java to ten hectares, the new 
agrarian act sets neither minima nor maxima for sizes of landholdings and “fully 
guarantees” individual property ownership and utilization rights. Control over size 
of ownership is promised by future regulations, but it is clear that the new act is 
far from being “the basis for initiating fundamental land reforms in Indonesia” 
which the government has claimed it to be. 
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Program Evaluation in India 


The Program Evaluation Organization was established by the government 
of India in 1952 to provide continuing evaluations of the community develop- 
ment programs then being initiated by that newly independent nation. During 
its first six years, PEO published more than 25 reports touching on nearly 
all aspects of the community development operation. PEO became a con- 
spicious example of organization for evaluation, and it demonstrated on a 
large scale the interaction of program operation and program evaluation. The 
work of PEO is not widely known in countries other than India, but its 
successful and useful prosecution of several studies, its prompt production of 
useful reports, and its consequent influence on policy, program, and methods 
of community development are deserving of studious attention by persons 
interested in evaluation of educational effort, program action, or community 
development in general. This article annotates PEO studies between 1952 
and 1958. 

Howard W. Beers is field associate, Council on Economic and Cultural 
\ffairs, Indonesia. 


PROBABLY no national use of evaluation has been more loaded 
with responsibility, more ambitiously organized, or more intensively 
conducted than the work of the Program Evaluation Organization 
(PEO) established by the Planning Commission of India in 1952 to 
have surveillance over that country’s wide-flung community develop- 
ment operations. This has been and still is a battlestest of evaluation 
in an urgent and fast-changing national program of social and 
economic development. 

Che experience is little known in the United States where evalua- 
tion was named, if not born. Evaluation in India, however, is brother- 
cousin to evaluation in the United States, especially as undertaken 
in agricultural extension programs, and Americans can profit by 
studying the extensive literature of PEO reports.’ They constitute a 
“one-foot shelf’ of paper-bound government bulletins, in English, 
hardly any of which have been seen outside of India. They are actually 
an Indian incarnation of a practice popular in the United States but 
hardly anywhere else applied so vigorously as in India. 


‘A list of these publications appears at the end of this article. 
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The PEO and the Ministry of Co-operation and Community 
Development in India play separately the roles of critic and actor; 
hence, the PEO does not demonstrate self-criticism in the strict sense. 
Sometimes an organization purporting to be interested in evaluation 
sets up a friendly internal unit whose findings are not likely to be 
upsetting. It is rarer, however, to establish “watchdog” agencies which 
are free to be as sharp as they feel and to announce “the truth as they 
see it.” Agricultural advisory workers in Europe and extension per- 
sonnel in the United States prefer sympathetic evaluation by their 
own colleagues to the risk of being misunderstood or disapproved 
by observers from outside. Seldom do extension evaluation documents 
or even experiment station research bulletins come into print with 
forthright criticism of policy or frank suggestions for policy changes 
or even procedural adjustments. 

It has been the task of PEO, however, to report on the successes and 
problems of a program now going forward in nearly 2,500 blocks, 
and with more personnel engaged than the United States in 3,000 
counties has ever employed in agricultural and home economics 


extension. 

An early formulation of the objectives of the PEO specified the 
purposes as follows: to help determine progress or accomplishments 
against what was intended, to provide guidance, to study nonadopters 
and nonadoption, to check teaching procedures, to provide evidence 


of the value of the work, to provide guides for training personnel, 
and to give villages some evidence and sense of accomplishment.? 

Of the published pamphlets (most of them book size), twelve fall 
into the series of annual reports, nine are “benchmark” survey reports, 
and seven deal with special topics as follows: two community case 
studies, two reports of special training programs, one extension 
“success” story, one set of descriptions of co-operative farms, and one 
study of village artisans. 

At the beginning, results from studies began to flow rather quickly 
to community development workers. By comparison with customary 
publication delays in the United States, PEO reports have been prompt 
indeed. For example, the first policy-influential conference of State 
Development Commissioners to be held after formation of the PEO 
heard a report of the first study, which was an anthropological 
treatment of factions and leadership from a village case study then 
in progress. 

Incidental to other contents of that first report was a useful four- 
fold classification of felt needs: (1) those which can be met fairly 
quickly by community development, (2) those which cannot be met 
soon, (3) those which are not in keeping with national goals, and (4) 
needs not yet felt but which will emerge as a consequence of change. 


“Ford Foundation in India, Newsletter (March 15, 1952). 
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Ihe study bears the first number of the PEO series and eventually 
yielded various articles and a significant book by Oscar Lewis.? The 
stated purposes of this first project of PEO were to develop study 
methods for use at the twenty evaluation centers, to demonstrate the 
importance to development personnel of intimate knowledge, and 
to get baseline data before project operations had progressed very far. 

This first publication set a precedent followed to some extent also 
in later reports for the sociological-hypothesis type of finding, which 
is more analytical and interpretive than the casual-fact statement 
usually typifying evaluation reports. For example, the report observes 
in a North Indian village the absence of a cohesive village community 
and the existence of separate caste and kinship communities within 
a village and linking different villages. Leaders are factional rather 
than village-wide, and they are spokesmen rather than wielders of 
power. But since “one out of every four or five heads of families 
holds some leadership position, the village-level worker is bound to 
run on to leaders even in a random sampling.” Elsewhere it was 
proposed that “It is only in an action program around common goals 
that factionalism can be reduced....”* Again, “Our data underline 
the well-known dangers of working only or primarily through the 
official headman of a village... .”5 

One other village study was completed and published later for a 
community in South India where the status of women, the importance 
of caste, and the intensity of factionalism were significantly different. 
Dhillon found that leadership in the South Indian village was defensive 
and protective rather than aggressive. He classified leaders as primary 
or secondary, looked for them among members of the panchayat 
(village council) and found them in the traditional caste panchayats 
rather than in the less functional statutory village panchayat. These 
findings “would indicate how very important it is for the success of 
extension work to ascertain the sources of collective action in a village, 
and to use them with the necessary caution... .’® 

Each year, beginning in 1954, has brought publication of another 
annual evaluation report, timed to be ready for the annual meeting 
of State Development Commissioners. In preparation of the first such 
report, on one year’s operation of community projects, there had 
not been enough time for full assimilation of relationships among 
facts.? The tone and style are temperate and somewhat promotional 


or encouraging. Coverage was comprehensive, there were many de- 
tailed statements, and the value-judgment conclusions which char- 
acterize the whole series began to appear. 


“Oscar Lewis, Village Life in Northern India (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1958). 

*Ibid., p. 34. *Ibid., p. 35. 

*PEO publication no. 9, p. 113. "PEO publication no. 2 
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The next report in the series, published only three months later, 
was a survey of reactions to community projects.* In field work a year 
earlier (their first field experience) program evaluation officers in six- 
teen centers had interviewed all households in selected villages. In some 
villages, 100 per cent but in others only 15 per cent of those interviewed 
knew about community projects. It was widely felt that village workers 
(VLWs) were associating mainly with the “better-off” villagers. ‘Two- 
thirds of the villagers knew some member of the project staff; half of 
the villagers knew the VLW;; villages ranged from 20 to 66 per cent in 
proportions of villagers who had been contacted; roads were the best- 
known project activity. Various felt needs, such as land reform and 
irrigation, did not come within the scope of community development. 
There was “little evidence of effort to arouse leaders’ understanding 
of the principles of the program.” This report contains also a case 
study presenting the above categories of information for one village 
from each state. 

A first experience in organization to train “village leaders” in 1954 
was studied, and the findings influenced the national program under 
which a million villagers were later trained.® Thirty trainees, aged 
18-30, were selected by the project staff for their enthusiasm and 
interest, and they lived together fifteen days, even attempting to 
ignore caste. The purpose was to give training in improved practices 
and to foster a spirit of social service. Topics considered and activities 
followed were in agriculture, health, sanitation, animal husbandry, 
and “culture.” Among the important recommendations from the evalua- 
tion were the suggestions that more consideration be given (in selection) 
to the roles of trainees in their villages; that men so young are not 
really leaders; that “reputation” is important as well as “interest”; 
above factions”; that 


that representation of village groups should be 
care should be taken lest trainees be thought of as paid workers or 
“tools” of the project; and that leadership procedures should be 


demonstrated. 

A study of cotton extension in one selected Punjab area was made 
because of the rapid spread of an improved cotton variety and im 
proved cultural practices.’° This was a sample survey in four blocks, 
using a stratified two-stage (village, cultivator) sample. The “consensus 
method” of survey in villages was tried, and found to yield less accurate 
data than house-to-house inquiry.'! The report is presented in the 
statistical detail that usually appears in an American agricultural 
experiment station bulletin. It was concluded that cotton improvement 


‘PEO publication no. 3 PEO publication no, 4. “PEO publication no. 5. 

“This is important, because a loose application of the “consensus method" is said 
to be a frequent resort of patwaris (village clerks) in discharging their obligatory 
functions of statistical reporting, and statistics all the way up from the village to the 
Planning Commission contain unknown errors from this cause 
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in the area studied was due to (1) the arrival of “know-how” with 
post-partition refugees from Pakistan, (2) good prices, and (3) extension 
education. “In fact, in at least one respect, there is reason to suspect 
that effort has succeeded too well. Hoeing, for instance, seems to have 
been carried beyond the point of maximum returns.’’!” 

The second annual evaluation summary produced a large number 
of findings, judgments, and recommendations. For brevity, the second 
and third annual reports may be passed over here, but the fourth 
(May 1957) and fifth (May 1958) are singled out for comment below. 
The benchmark studies have not as yet been followed by resurveys 
and are hence not open to inspection as documents of evaluation.’ 
The benchmark plan, however, is very important, and apparently will 
be fufilled as planned. 

One small report, different from the others, is a study of village 
artisans, intended to describe their economic conditions in benchmark 
villages in seven of the nineteen evaluation centers. Findings are few 
and simply stated. Artisans followed hereditary family occupations and 
supplemented their incomes by doing agricultural labor; many were 
indebted to money-lenders, more for social than production reasons; 
generally they sold their products only in their own villages, and 
about one-fourth of thém served for “customary payment,” each 
serving an average of twenty families. The report is more descriptive 
than evaluative in character. 

The fourth annual report holds special interest because of its stress 
on achievement in terms of social change, an unusual emphasis in 
such documents.'*, Almost all villages in the development blocks were 
found to have been touched by at least one of the program items: 
physical change was noted in the form of increased production; pro- 
duction attitudes were said to be changing; standards or norms of 
living were yielding with respect to primary education and drinking 
water, but hardly any on other items. Attitudes of readiness for com- 
munity centers, youth clubs and women’s organizations were found 
not to be changing conspicuously. The growth of “organizational” 
attitudes (for example, co-operative readiness) and use of panchayats 
was nearly nil. “Public participation” was noted in construction activ- 
ities but not in “institutional” programs. Stimulation of self-help 
motives was found to be undeveloped, even overshadowed by depend- 
ence on government. Expectations were rising of government as helper 
rather than ruler; wide social differentials in the distribution of benefits 
among classes was noted; ill-trained staff and inactive block committees 
were decried. 

“PEO publication no. 5, p. i. 

See list of PEO publications appended to this article. 

“PEO publication no. 19, pp. 19, 20. 
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The general findings in this fourth annual report were confirmed 
and expressed in more concrete detail the next year. This fifth annual 
evaluation report (May 1958) deals with more material than any of 
the others. It contains four studies. One compares a 1954 acceptance- 
of-practice study with a 1957 repeat study. Another deals with block 
organization, a third with people’s participation, and a fourth with 
records and record keeping in community development work. The 
following abridged list of findings and recommendations reveals the 
wide coverage of this fifth report, which is a grand summary of the 
work of the PEO to that time.'® 


BLOCK ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


There should be a single unit for administration and develop- 


ment. 
Oversize blocks should be reduced. 

Blocks should correspond with natural areas. 

Keep blocks staffed with BDO (block development officers); reduce 


turnover. 
Choose BDOs with background in social or political work. 
Seek more ways of promoting satisfaction for BDOs. 
Have more specialists “per population,” less specialist turnover. 
Increase people’s financial participation. 
Recognize social-organization results as achievements. 
More land improvement is needed. 
More supplies, better distribution of seeds and fertilizer are needed. 
More irrigation is needed in areas of low rainfall. 
More agricultural effort is needed where conditions are suitable. 
Better agricultural recommendations are needed for farming. 
Block staff should support panchayats. 
Breaking, then reintegrating departmental plans is needed at vil- 
lage level. 

17. Extension in nonagricultural fields should be stressed. 

18. More participation by block staff is needed in planning. 

19. There should be more technical help from district specialists. 

20. Specialists should have more confidence in Gram Sevaks (village- 
level workers). 

21. Team work by block specialists and Gram Sevaks is needed. 

22. There should be more referral of problems by Gram Sevaks to 
specialists. 

23. There should be more village visits by specialists. 

24. Approach to villagers by Gram Sevaks need improvement. 


“Comment is not made here on the “records” substudy. The subject is not unim 
portant to community development operations, but it concerns office procedure in 


a rather special sense. 
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Obstacles listed by Gram Sevaks need removal—that is, supplies, 

training, money, chance to participate. 

Block Advisory Committee should be active. 

There should be fewer villages per Gram Sevak. 

There should be special PEO studies of Gram Sevak’s work. 

Gram Sevak should spend more time away from headquarters 

villages. 

Gram Sevak’s job should be clarified. 

Gram Sevak’s duties should not be multiplied further. 
PRACTICE-ADOPTION STUDY 

Continue to seek saturation in improved seeds. 

Promote better seeds on dry lands, small holdings. 

Promote better seeds for food crops as well as for cash crops. 

Seek better satisfaction among adopters. 

Promote “knowledge” among nonadopters. 

Promote “conviction” among nonadopters. 

Promote “conviction” among adopters (to prevent reversion in 

use of seeds, fertilizers, Japanese paddy method, crop rotation, 

tools). 

Promote combination adoptions (seed and fertilizer). 

Continue “facilities” to promote pesticide adoption. 


PEOPLE'S PARTICIPATION 


Make co-operative benefits reach smaller cultivators. 
Spread recommended institutions to other villages. 
Promote participation (social as well as ‘“work’”). 


PANCHAYATS 


Select members otherwise than by “presidential” appointment. 
Get panchayats to fulfill elementary civic responsibilities. 

Get panchayat closer to development work. 

Protect panchayats from doing what co-operatives should do. 
Promote literacy for panchayat members. 

Break up control of panchayat members by panchayat secretaries. 

. Free panchayats of power restrictions from above. 

8. Make panchayat “inspections” more helpful. 
9. Increase panchayat income. 

The most recent widely used reports of the Program Evaluation 
Organization are not in the numbered PEO series but concern special 
studies undertaken for the National Committee on Plan Projects, and 
are inserted into the documents reporting that committee’s work. 
Essentially, this material restates and re-emphasizes in various forms 
several of the findings presented earlier in the regular PEO series. 
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In addition to the 28 numbered publications up to 1959, the PEO 
has produced midyear reports in manuscript, numerous memoranda of 
a fugitive character and much correspondence. Members of the PEO 
staff have taken part in many conferences and meetings but the effects 
of these activities are beyond the reach of this review, which is limited 
to the published series. 

THE USES OF THE EVALUATIONS 

Certain general inferences may be drawn from snatches of available 
evidence, which is substantial though incomplete, that evaluation has 
been studied and applied but also that it has been occasionally over- 
looked, ignored, or rejected. 

When approached for answers to these questions, officials of PEO 
at first hesitated to be interviewed on the use of the PEO reports, 
preferring that representatives of the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment be approached. The latter, in turn, hesitated to be interviewed, 
saying that the PEO officials would be better judges of whether their 
findings had been applied, adding the suggestion that State Develop- 
ment Commissioners and others on the action front would be better 
informants than members of the Center Ministry. This mutuality of 
reluctance between critic and actor suggested the presence of some 
tension, though certainly not conflict, between the watcher and the 
watched. 

Each member of Parliament receives all PEO publications. Each 
member of Parliament may question any minister before the whole 
body, may confront him with data, charges, or accusations, and may 
‘demand explanations. Similarly, the execution of development pro- 
grams in the several states is subject to vigorous overhauling in the 
state legislative assemblies. So the PEO reports can be and have been 
used as hot ammunition in political discussions. Community develop- 
ment could not work in silence or in privacy faced with constant 
exposure to argumentative citations of PEO reports in active public 
discussion, buffeted about in the eddies of political contention, where 
opposite weights have been put on the same statistics. 

The last annual report of the Ministry of Community Development 
(1957-58) reveals the Ministry’s sensitivity and its response to view- 
points expressed by legislators (members of Parliament), the State 
Development Commissioners (in the annual development conference), 
and the special Committee on Plan Projects, but no explicit mention 
is made of the Program Evaluation Organization or its reports.'® How- 
ever, as noted above, members of Parliament receive copies of all PEO 
reports, the PEO reports are on the agenda for the annual development 
conference, and the Committee on Plan Projects used PEO materials 


“Government of India, Ministry of Community Development Annual Report 


{ 1957 1958) 
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extensively.17 The itiference is inescapable therefore that the evaluation 
reports continually influence policies and programs, strongly if some- 
times only indirectly. 

Chere is, unfortunately, no evidence that PEO reports are being 
used as teaching materials at any of the centers where development 
workers are being trained. Nor is there any evidence that the reports 
are read by field personnel, or that they are used in any way by block 
development committees. On the other hand, there is no way of telling 
which of all changes made might have occurred without benefit of 
PEO study. 

Continual changes, however, in the numbers and varieties of training 
centers, in the length and content of the training programs, in the 
redefinitions of jobs (as in the case of the social education worker), in 
experimentation with new roles (the compost inspector), in ratios of 
block-village financial contributions (75-25, 50-50, 25-75), in uses of 
advisory committees, in experiments with programs for youth and 
women, in reconsideration of panchayat responsibilities, and in nearly 
all features of the work are no doubt influenced in unmeasurable ways 
by PEO studies. 

Certain technical criticisms of the evaluation studies can be made; 
in particular, it is clear that the evaluation centers are not statistically 
representative of the total area under community development in India. 
For representative statistical sampling of an area expanding so rapidly, 
it would be necessary to make frequent revisions and to draw a sample 
of widely scattered small areas (as in the area-sampling procedures of 
the United States Department of Agriculture). However, this problem 
merely indicates that findings from PEO studies cannot readily be 
generalized for all of India, or even for all the area enclosed within 
development blocks; they isolate and describe types of problems and 
kinds of successes and failures, and suggest corresponding types of 
solutions. 

In addition to the criticism that PEO data are nonrepresentative, 
there are various incidental complaints which seem not to be widely 
held. It is charged that evaluation roles get confused with research 
roles, that evaluation reports should only study means and not question 
ends, that evaluation reports should be content with description and 
not get into recommendations, that evaluation reports have revealed 
nothing new in the past two or three years, that evaluation staff 
members are unsympathetic to community development, that the Gram 
Sevak’s (VLW) work is evaluated too much on achievement of physical 
targets rather than correct use of extension procedures. It is complained 
that research scholars cannot gain access to PEO data files. These 
complaints “come out’ in conversations, but they are not well doc- 
umented. 


"Cf. supra 
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Recognition for the Program Evaluation Organization and its work, 
however, comes separately from two anthropologists. Oscar Lewis says, 
“The creation of this organization at the very highest levels of the 
Indian government and staffed by Indian social scientists has put 
India in the forefront of those countries which are attempting to utilize 
the social sciences in the planning of national programs.’’!® 

S. C. Dube has written, “This organization, associated with but 
independent of the Planning Commission has indeed done a commend- 
able job by publishing a series of objectives, fearless, and often highly 
critical annual evaluation reports on the working of the development 
program.”’!® 

Dube has called, however, for the widening and reorganization of 
PEO, asserting a need for penetrating evaluation of the social conse- 
quences in sociological terms. His view represents the seeming concur- 
rence that evaluation is well on the way to having become institution 
alized in India. No one threatens the life of the PEO, but the suggestion 
as to what it should do are numerous. Curiously, it has never evaluated 
the training of community development personnel although unique, 
varied, and wide-flung training programs have been involved from 
the beginning. The large investment in training, the fact that, as one 
informant said, “The whole nation is in training!” makes this an 
urgent topic for study. PEO spokesmen attribute their meagreness of 
statistical coverage and their omission of studies of either techniques 
or training to lack of staff. 

In summary, it is clear that the Program Evaluation Organization 
in India has marked its first five years by (a) survival, (b) successful and 
useful prosecution of numerous studies, (c) accumulation of a creditable 
series of reports, and (d) manifest influence on the policy, program, and 
methods of community development. It must be concluded that the 
experiment has resulted, generally speaking, in the hoped-for reciprocal 
influence between evaluation and action. Whether this interaction has 
been sufficiently vigorous is a matter on which opinions may differ. 
However, the imperfections of the studies and their partial disregard 
by planners and actors are less important than the demonstration on 
a large scale of a very modern trait in a very ancient culture. 

LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF PROGRAM EVALUATION 


ORGANIZATION, NEW DELHI: PLANNING COMMISSION, 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


1. Group Dynamics in a North Indian Village. 
2. Evaluation Report on First Year’s Working of Community Pro- 
jects. 


*Lewis, op. cit., p. xii. 
*S. C. Dube, India’s Changing Villages (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958), 


P- 152. 
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Community Projects—First Reactions. 

Training of Village Leaders in Bhopal. 

Cotton Extension in P.E.P.S.U.—A Case Study. 

Evaluation Report on Second Year’s Working of Community 
Projects. Vols. I and II. 

Evaluation Report on Second Year’s Working of Community 
Projects; summary. 

Training of Village Artisans in Bihar. 

Leadership and Groups in a South Indian Village. 

Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and N.E.S. 
Blocks April 1956. 

Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and N.E.S. 
Blocks. April 1956; summary. 

Bench Mark Survey Report—Batala [Punjab]. 

Bench Mark Survey Report—Bhadrak [Orissa]. 

Three Years of Community Projects. 

Study of Village Artisans. 

Bench Mark Survey Report—Kolhapur [Bombay]. 

Bench Mark Survey Report—Morsi [Madhya Pradesh]. 

Studies in Co-operative Farming. 

Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects 
and N.E.S. Blocks. April 1957; Vol. I. 

Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects 
and N.E.S. Blocks. May 1957; Vol. II. 

Bench Mark Survey Report—Banswada [Andhra], Samalkot 
[Andhra], and Erode [Madras] Blocks. In pr 

Bench Mark Survey Reports—Pusa [Bihar], Mohd. Bazar [W. 
Bengal], and Arunachal [Assam] Blocks. In press. 

Bench Mark Survey Reports—Paunta [Himachal Pradesh], Bhad- 
son [Punjab], and Phathat [Uttar Pradesh] Blocks. In press. 
sench Mark Survey Reports—Manavadar [Bombay], Nowgong 
| Madhya Pradesh], and Rajpur [Madhya Pradesh] Blocks. In 

press. 

The Fifth Evaluation Report on the Working of Community 
Development and N.E.S. Blocks. May 1958. 

The Fifth Evaluation Report on the Working of Community 
Development and N.E.S. Blocks. May 1958; summary and con- 
clusions. 

A study of Panchayats. May 1958. 





Research Notes 


THE RURAL YOUTH IN WESTERN GERMANY 


THIS study is based on three surveys undertaken in Western Germany with 
a sample of 16,557 persons. The major emphasis is on a structural analysis 
of the social, vocational, and educational conditions and the intellectual and 
moral aspects of rural youth. Rural youth is defined as persons 17 to 28 years 
of age living in communities with less than 5,000 inhabitants. The results are 
published in two volumes under the title Die Lebenslage der west-deutschen 
Land-Jugend (Munich: Juventa-Verlag, 1956). 


FARM YOUTH IN THE MINORITY 


In Western Germany there are few. villages inhabited entire’: by farmers 
and few more with a majority of farmers. In the rural areas the population 
and consequently the youth are strongly differentiated both vocationally and 
socially. As to the male population, for every 100 young farmers there are 27 
farmhands, 126 workers and employees in trade and industry, and 45 unem 
ployed. On an average the proportion of full-time farmers is 42 per cent in 
small villages, 30 per cent in medium-sized ones, and 12 per cent in the large 


ones. 


POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD LIVING AND WORKING 
IN RURAL AREAS 


Ihe structural change of farmer villages into mixed communities of workers 
and farmers and into communities where only workers are living does not 
implicitly mean urbanization of the country. Three-fourths of the native and 
one-third of the refugee rural youth live in households where large land areas 
are cultivated. Attachment to soil and nature are still common characteristics 
of the country. Circumstances of uncomplicated structure, eager participation 
in community life, a comparatively high share of family enterprises, and self- 
owned dwelling are additional positive marks which characterize the rural 
living situation. 

In general the rural youth appreciate the advantages of life in the country. 
Only a small proportion want to move to town. The desire to have better 
and more varied chances of jobs and making money is a prime factor in draw- 
ing German youth to the towns. Improvement of working conditions in rural 
areas would effectively stop the migration from country to town. 

Though more than 80 per cent of the farmer youth are remarkably faithful 
to the agricultural occupation, the farm is no longer considered as the idol 
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to which economically senseless sacrifices are brought. It is only in connection 
with an independent position that farming is regarded as a calling worth striv- 
ing for. 

Female work in agriculture is not objected to on principle but it is not 
so highly valued as housework on the farm. Girls tend to give up farm work 
more than boys, mainly because they dislike the enormous burden of the 
daily work to be done by a farmer's wife. 


BELONGING TO MODERN SOCIETY 


\ great part of the rural youth belong to the modern industrial-bureaucratic 
society not only vocationally, but even more mentally. Today the distance of 
the rural communities from the political and cultural centers is far less 
relevant than in former times, since the rural youth are almost completely 
within the reach of modern mass media: 92 per cent have a radio at their 
disposition, 82 per cent regularly read newspapers and journals, 69 per cent 


go once or several times every month to a movie theatre. In addition there is 
a relatively high degree of motorization: 38 per cent have motor vehicles of 
their own and 35 per cent undertook rather long travels during the year under 
review. 

The rural youth are not only passively interested in the events and tenden- 
cies of their time, but they fully measure up to the social norms and ideals 
of modern society. These are the criteria for their own conditions of living. 
From the discrepancy between their real living conditions and what is 
regarded as “normal” nowadays, the young people in the country working 
in households and farms realize how much they still are below the standard- 
izing social class. 

Rural youth cannot help comparing their way of life with the regulated 
working hours and leisure time, the pay and insurance security, the chances 
of vocational progress and early marriage, the education and social standing 
of young people of the same age who work in industry and trade. Of course, 
the results throw an unfavorable light on their own working and living con- 
ditions. The more than half of the rural youth who feel shocked hy this dis- 
advantage want to escape from social isolation and to integrate into modern 
society. This tension greatly influences their outlook on life and their mental 
attitude. Feelings of inferiority are not unusual, especially in small farm 
regions 

Most of the farm parents still cling to the opinions and customs of pre- 
industrial society. One-fourth of the farm families still rigidly hold to a 
patriarchal family order. This fact considerably aggravates the problems exist- 
ing between old and young. 


CHANGE IN THE FARMERS’ WAY OF THINKING 


The mental distance between modern rural youth and the older generation is 
conspicuously evidenced by the way the young people think of basic questions 
of existence, the choice of a marriage partner, and education of the children. 
It is an evident ‘change from former materialism to the esteem of personal 
values and from the principle of patriarchal authority to that of mutual 
partnership. Specialist knowledge is given top priority in the scale of values. 
The dominant ideal regarding education is to bring up the children in an 
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atmosphere of mutual confidence. Marrage is planned, first of all, because of 
the partner (98 per cent intend to marry). Most desire a small family with two 
or three children. This trend is quite analogous to the ideal in industrial 
society. 

A SKILLED JOB AS A GOAL 


Vocational tradition still plays a decisive role in the rural areas. Of the 
young farmers, 98 per cent are members of farmers’ families. As to the non- 
farmers, nine out of ten remain in the father’s social position, although they 
are less often in exactly the same calling. Although the vocational objective 
of the rural youth is the “skilled” job in general, the number of “skilled” 
workers is relatively small. This is due to the lack of apprenticeship facilities 
after the war and to the fact that farmers’ children are indispensable on their 
parents’ farm. The need caused by lack of such facilities already seems to have 
passed its climax now that the empty-age groups are going in for jobs. The 
indispensability of farmers’ children, on the other hand, is still likely to 
increase as the shortage of farm laborers becomes more and more acute 


NO TIME FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In many cases the retention of the children on their parents’ farm, espe- 
cially on those farms of medium size, prevents the farm heir from getting 
a thorough special training and the other children who have to leave the farm 
from being adequately educated. The indispensability of youth as farm work- 
ers is partly real and partly presumed. The farmers’ daughters are no longer 
content with the uncertain prospect of marriage; they want to learn a “real” 
job which guarantees them independence if necessary. They also consider a 
good vocational training the best gift for life. 


SATISFACTION IN THE JOB 


One-third of the rural youth do not realize their vocational aspirations. 
This fact considerably impairs job satisfaction and fosters the wish to change 
jobs. About one-fourth do not particularly like their jobs; one-third look 
for another job. In some groups this proportion is much higher: for instance, 
farmhands, unskilled workers, and farm girls who are retained against their 
own free will. Lack of vocational satisfaction and high vocational liability 
are closely connected with the above-mentioned social tensions. This problem 
will not be solved just by shorter working hours, increased wages, and social 
grants, although in the family enterprises adaptation to the conditions pre- 
vailing in other branches of economy seems inevitable. But good vocational 
training (moving from job to job) and participation in running the farm 
help much more intensify the job satisfaction. 


BETTER TRAINING NEEDED 


Despite the high value given to learning and training, the level of knowl- 
edge of rural youth is very low. Whereas in Western Germany about 23 per 
cent of all pupils attend secondary schools, the percentage of rural youth 
attending is only 9. Good general knowledge does not increase “landflight,” as 
is sometimes maintained, but it strengthens the feeling of one’s own value 
and indirectly promotes the satisfaction of the job. The extension of the 
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rural education system—for example, by establishing advanced training 
classes at primary schools, by establishing rural junior high schools, if neces- 
sary by centralization of the rural schools as in the United States, and last but 
not least by supporting rural adult education—deserves closest attention 

What the farm youth desires most are voluntary full-time advanced agri- 
cultural schools. Because of their success and because of what they mean 
for the education of a farmer elite, their further extension seems of paramount 
importance. As in the trades, the agricultural apprenticeship should be a basic 
training, accompanied by attending the vocational school. This can be started 
in the parents’ enterprise immediately after leaving school. The year of foreign 
enterprises must be made possible for everyone by rural youth exchange and 
other measures, because the vocational, personal, and psychological value of 
foreign practice cannot be replaced by anything else. 


EARLIER TIME FOR FAMILY FOUNDATION DESIRED 


On the whole, rural youth are of the opinion that a young man should 
have the opportunity to start a family at the age of 27 years, a girl at the age 
of 23. Nonfarmers can mostly fulfill this demand. In the case of farmers, how- 
ever, there is a large gap between desire and reality. Until now it was the 
custom that marriage should coincide with transfer of the farm. But today 
the young farmers are not able to marry until much later, because the general 
life expectancy of the farm owners is higher and because there are no large 
property reserves for old age. For this reason the tendency is to transfer 
the farm as late as possible. To marry at the age of about 27 is a prerequisite 
for biological, psychological, and economic reasons. On the other hand, the 
demands of the old owner are both understandable and justified and we shall 
have to look for intermediate solutions. 

Ihe first step ought to be the separation of marriage and the transfer of 
the farm. The basis of living for the young family must then be found in 
some form of partnership. Such a “gradual” transfer would meet the desire 
of the young farmers for a greater share in responsibility in the running of 
the farm. In Western Germany's farming enterprises the father-son partner- 
ship is quite unusual so far. In this respect the United States has set an exam- 


ple worth following. 
POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Ihe disruption of the village community, because of the greater differen- 
tiation of the rural population, has aroused forces among the rural youth 
which consciously strive for new forms of community. This movement is 
carried by the native farm youth. Rural youth are very active where com- 
munity life is concerned. Three quarters of the male youth, for instance, are 
members of one or more clubs. Eighty per cent of the young farmers and 57 
per cent of the young farmers’ wives and girls are interested in civic life. Rural 
youth are also interested in national affairs. The percentage is higher than 


among the corresponding age groups in town and shows that the rural youths 
are alive to their political responsibility. But they do not identify themselves 
with the state and rather regard it as the partner who makes demands which 
they must meet. Despite the more than average political interest, the attitude 
of farmer youth toward the state is not what it should be. At least half of the 
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farm youth believe that lack of insight on the part of government authorities 
is the reason for the underevaluation of agriculture and the discrimination 


against farmers as a whole. 

The considerable political activity of the farm youth is almost exclusively 
within the farmers’ organizations and not within the political parties. Obvi- 
ously the political parties have not yet found the adequate approach to col- 
laborate with them. Less than | per cent of the rural youth are members of a 
party, but nearly one-third of the young farmers and one-fifth of the girls 


are organized in their guilds. 
ACCESSIBILITY TO RELIGION 


Among rural youth attendance at religious services is better than among 
urban youth and adults. Typical of the Catholic rural youth is regular church 
attendance (81 per cent), of the Protestant youth occasional attendance at 
service (63 per cent, including regular attendance). The supporters of religion 
in the country are still the propertied native classes. But the ties are loosened 
by separation from soil and home—for instance, by expulsion—by leaving 
the parents’ home, or by starting a family. Compared with former times the 
influence of both Protestant and Roman Catholic denominations upon per- 
sonal decisions in moral matters—for example, the observing of the sanctity 
of Sunday—has diminished. In general, religious life has been pushed into the 
background by problems concerning occupation and economy. But rural 
youth are accessible to religion, provided that one considers it from the 
base of their own vital questions. 


CONCLUSION 


It can be seen from this study that rural youth, especially the young farmers, 
are in the field of tension between the customs of pre-industrial society and 
the social norms established by the modern industrial-bureaucratic society 
which they approve of as being valid. No one may prevent them from being 
“children of their time.” Rural youth deserves every help to facilitate the 
change from the old social institutions and customs of their parents and 
grandparents to the new and desired ones. It is the great educational and 
social task with regard to the Western German rural youth to make sure that 
during this period of change the urban social forms are not imitated, but 
that this process of change will be creative in nature. 

ULRICH PLANCK 


Stuttgart-Hohenheim, Germany 


GRAVEYARDS AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE* 
IN his recent book, The Living and the Dead,’ W. Lloyd Warner has given a 
cogent statement of the proposition that cemeteries express the deepest values 
and structure of the community. Specifically, he has pointed out that the class, 
associational, family, and age and sex patterns, along with the values, changes, 
and conflicts that they involve, are reflected in the artifacts of the graveyard. 


*The field work on which this paper is based was completed in 1956 and sup- 
ported by the Stirling County Study, directed by Dr. A. H. Leighton. This support 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

‘New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959, pp. 280-320. 
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But in addition to the insight that some indicators give into community 
structure, they have another advantage, which lies in the character of the 
basic data. Cemeteries are public, quantifiable artifacts that extend back 
into time. Thus, for some purposes, such as an initial survey of a community, 
or the analysis of structure as of some past date, such indicators are more 
desirable and feasible than household possessions or even the material aspects 
of the living community institutions. For these reasons, the indicators given 
below may be useful to students of community structure. 

Ihe research on which this paper is based was done in connection with a 
comparison of two villages—to be called Ripton and North Harbor—which 
are located on the eastern Canadian seacoast. Their populations in 1951 were 
424 and 489, respectively, and both lie within the New England culture area. 


4 MEASURE OF STRATIFICATION 


In a modern twist of Hamlet's thoughts on “poor Yorick,” Warner has 
touched on the generally accepted relation between class and the wealth or 
elaborateness of burials.* Cemetery lots are differentially priced and vary 
greatly in their elaboration. Grave markers, in particular, can reflect the wealth 
and prestige of the buyer, and very likely the whole family. This relationship 
seems to hold for the gravestones in the villages of Ripton and North Harbor. 
Ihe stones vary from standard types two or three feet tall and quite plain, to 
tall towers, some over ten feet high, richly decorated with carving and inscrip- 
tion. Because the villages are relatively poor Protestant fishing communities, 
there are no mausoleums or extremely ornate markers, but the variation that 
exists is still considerable. Beginning with the simple factor of height, the 


data are given in Table 1. 


Table 1. Proportions of gravestones in four height categories 
in two Canadian villages 


Ripton North Harbor 


Height in feet “a 
1850-1911 1912-1951 1850-1911 1912-1951 
c c 
5 
9 
0 
8+ 6 
Total per cent 100 


Total no. of gravestones . (140) (70) 3) 96) 


Attention is called first to the differences between the villages. It is clear 
that North Harbor has a greater proportion of small gravestones in both 
time periods. Indeed, the number of really tall stones is negligible. If these 
differences are taken to reflect a wealth-prestige variable, they receive valida- 
tion from another finding, that in 1950 72 per cent of the household heads 


2W. L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 155-156. 
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of Ripton earned a cash income of $1,000 or more, while only 52 per cent of 
the wage earners in North Harbor did as well. Thus, on both measures, North 
Harbor is the poorer community. 

Another way to view these facts is in terms of the range of variation. Ripton 
has a group of people who have invested their money in a very tall type of 
grave marker which does not occur in North Harbor. By this criterion, Ripton 
has one more level of stratification than North Harbor. The structure of the 
first community might be described as “more vertically organized” than that of 
the second. This inference is corroborated by the intensive field observations 
made in 1956 which uncovered the fact that in Ripton the residents paid 
special respect to certain families and officials by using “Mister” and other 
formal terms, while at the same time there were several families in this village 
who, despite their near-average level of living, were considered a “bad lot” 
and blamed for almost all the shady behavior in the community. In North 
Harbor, in contrast, the residents gave neither the respect nor the calumny 
that typified Ripton. This village had its leaders and its potential scapegoats, 
but no great intensity of feeling surrounded them, one way or the other. 
This differential “tautness” of the two social systems is also apparent in the 
care given the cemeteries. In North Harbor the weeds that have grown up 
in the two older graveyards seem to symbolize the pervasive low morale which 
is associated with the felt isolation and the belief that fishing—the principal 
source of livelihood—is declining. Even the third and newest cemetery, with 
its well-mowed lawn and the neat, straight lines of grave markers, reflects 
a departure from North Harbor’s past and from the present practice of Ripton 
in that it has a caretaker who is paid by the lot owners, instead of the former 
custom of family care. 

The other difference in the table is one of change over time. The two 
periods represent the traditional and modern eras for these two villages in 
that the turn of the century saw the end of the sailing vessels so important to 
the economy. It is of interest, therefore, that there is a sharp increase in both 
villages in the proportions of small grave markers. On the surface it is a shift 
in the style of stonework, from a standard flat, thin, white stone about four 
feet tall to one that is squat, thicker, and made of grey granite. Since the 
change is common to both villages, it reflects a change in the attitude toward 
the dead that is more widespread. The new style of headstone suggests that 


the present generation is more reserved and standardized in its recognition 
of the dead. 


A MEASURE OF FAMILISM 


The primary purpose for which these data were collected, however, was to 
index the strength of familism in the two villages as of 1950 and for the 
baseline date of 1900. To this end the village population for each decade was 
divided by the number of different family names appearing on the stones 
erected during that decade, yielding a name-person ratio. The significance of 
such a ratio is this: if the number of people per name is large, it means that 
the families are large and that kinship ties are important. If small, it reflects 
declining family size and kinship importance, a trend that is thought to be 
associated with certain changes in the economy and mobility of the population. 
Of course, some families have the same name but claim no kin relationship, 
but this is equaliy true of both communities, and so does not influence the 
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comparison. Name-person ratios were computed for each decade beginning 
1871, but comparison is facilitated by averaging the ratios for two forty-year 
periods, 1871-1911 and 1912-1951. For Ripton, the ratios were 27 and 20, 
respectively, for the two periods. For North Harbor, the ratios were 44 and 
26. The significant aspect of these figures is not so much the comparison of the 
absolute indexes, but the relative change over time in the two communities. 
Ihe ratio in North Harbor drops sharply while that of Ripton shows less 
decline. It is in the former village that familism is losing its importance most 
rapidly. 

This index is validated by a comparison of the name-person ratio of the 
living populations of the two villages with the ratio of the most recent decade 
of gravestones. The ratios for the living populations of Ripton and North 
Harbor are 8.5 and 8.9, respectively, while the ratios for the buried popula- 
tion of the decade ending in 1951 are 19 and 20. Thus, they are roughly 
proportional. 

A note of warning is in order with respect to inferences made from these 
data about the living populations. In the first place, families usually erect 
grave markers toward the end of the life span of any one generation, so any 
inferences about wealth apply more correctly to a period twenty or thirty 
years before, when the family acquired its wealth and probably its highest 
prestige. Second, the name-person ratios derived from either the cemetery 
data or from the living populations may not coincide with other measures of 
familism because of the time lag inherent in these ratios. One lone widow, 
for instance, may carry a family name for years, long after the family has, 
practically speaking, died out or moved away. A third problem has to do 
with the completeness of the data. The present study uses all the data from 
the several cemeteries in each village. Since each community is situated on 
a small island, and there are no informal burial places, it is probable that 
most burials are recorded. 

Another index of familism is given in Table 2. In this table the number 
of “new” family lines—as reflected in the new gravestones for a given decade 
compared to those already present from the preceding decades—is given for 
each community for a period of 100 years. (After 1910 the family lines began 
to die off, so net losses occur.) “Family line” was operationalized as follows. 
The gravestones were grouped into family plots by means of the names on 
them and the indications of the plot borders. The date of the earliest and 
the latest stone defined the length of the family line, but in order to avoid 
artifacts of measurement, two additional restrictions were imposed: the line 
had to be more than thirty years long and it had to contain at least two 
generations. 

Of course, some of the absence of continuing family lines since 1920 is 
merely an artifact of the method, but the general trend is apparent. Before 
1900 there was a period of family expansion which in recent years has not 
maintained itself. This increase in familism coincides with a period of eco- 
nomic expansion when these villages were important in the coastwise fishing 
and trading boom of 1870's. Moreover, these data clarify the inferences based 
on the name-person indexes. Familism in Ripton seems to have gained more 
momentum in the early pericd, so that the total number of family lines 
during the century turns out to be almost twice that of North Harbor. 
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Table 2. Formation of family lines in Ripton and North Harbor, by decades. 





Ripton North Harbor 


Decade beginning —_—— —— — 
Total Net gain Total Net gain 
family or loss family or loss 


lines q lines 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
Total family lines in 100-year period 


vw Ww 


== NN = 
or OYWwW Oo 


ou 


Average length of family lines 60 years 52 years 


Per cent family lines over 60 years 429, 29% 


Perhaps this development of familism enabled Ripton to maintain its structure 
while that of North Harbor was severely weakened—as shown by the sharp 
decline in the name-person ratio—during the same period. 

The measures of length of family lines reveal another dimension of the 
relative strengths of the two structures. Ripton has a higher proportion of 
really old families, and it is probable that these provided a continuing 
backbone to the village structure. For instance, in 1940 six of the thirteen 
family lines that were established in Ripton during the decade 1860-1870 
were still resident, while only one family survived of the nine that had begun 
in North Harbor during the same decade. In other words, the family lines 
in North Harbor, because they are shorter and fewer, show more “turnover” 
than those in Ripton. Although difficult to express in words, this aspect can 
be seen at a glance when the data are arranged graphically. 


CONCLUSION 


Different purposes and greater ingenuity would no doubt lead to other 
uses of such cemetery data, but these indexes of stratification and familism 
are sufficient to suggest their possibilities. As with all other indexes, there 
are problems of interpretation and validity, and because of the frequently 
uneven quality of such data, these may even be more pronounced in studies 
of burials. However, many of these difficulties can be overcome and the 
interpretations stabilized. Needless to say, graveyards will never become the 
key to social structure, but they may aid research at points where other methods 
fall short. 

FRANK W. YOUNG 
San Diego State College 
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Barnett, H. G. Being a Palauan. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
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Beattie, John. Bunyoro: An African Kingdom. New York: Henry Holt and 
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Hart, C. W. M. and Arnold R. Pilling. The Tiwi of North Australia. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. ix, 118 pp- $1.25. 
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York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. vii, 103 pp. $1.25. 

Lewis, Oscar. Tepoztlan: Village in Mexico. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1960. viii, 104 pp. $1.25. 

These small books—all in the series “Case Studies in Cultural Anthro- 
pology,” edited by George and Louise Spindler—are summary ethnographies 
apparently intended for use of the undergraduate student in anthropology. 
Few teachers will do other than praise the intent of the publishers and editors 
to widen the range of easily accessible reading material in this subject; how- 
ever, most will have their own ideas on what form is most useful to follow. 
The present series has in it features of considerable value along with some 
broad weaknesses. 

Individually the volumes contain sound material based on field work by 
the authors themselves. Barnett utilizes an “inductive approach” through 
which the student comes to know something of Palau through verbalized 
incidents rather similar to what the ethnographer himself encounters from day 
to day in the field. The significance of these experiences for understanding 
the cultural system is pointed out as the presentation goes on, but the 
treatment remains more subtle than that found in many college texts. The 
result is a series of chapters like “Growing Up,” “Facing the World,” “Making 
a Living,” “Serving the Community,” and “Adding Relatives.” There is a 
refreshing difference between this presentation and the thoroughly chewed 
and predigested pellets of categorized reporting commonly fed to the students 
in ethnographic readings. 

Especially noteworthy is Chapter 10, “Being Different,” which sketches 
the characteristics and backgrounds of some deviant individuals in Palauan 
native life. Here, as with all but one of the other studies, the society described 
is a living one as it has been modified by successive influences from abroad. 
It is a confused, acculturated Trust territory whose way of life is reported, not 
just a romantic island in the sunset. 

Beattie’s report on the Bunyoro of Uganda utilizes the approach of British 
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social anthropology. This fact alone makes the volume worth while for reading 
by American students, yet the careful reporting we expect from the British here 
provides significant data as well as the display of an approach. Beattie’s 
introduction makes clear that he conceives his primary task to be presentation 
of a picture of the “shared framework of social relations.” His central chapters 
deal with the king, chiefs, relatives, and neighbors. “A concern with social 
relations does not, however, imply neglect of ‘culture,’” he claims, yet the 
concept never shows up unless it is laboriously forced into the discussion 
and displayed with a sort of “me, too” air. Fortunately the attempt to build 
this unnecessary trans-Atlantic bridge detracts little from the substance of 
the volume. A decided interest in and use of the history of outside influences 
on aspects of life among the Buganda is shown. In fact, one of the genuine 
virtues of the study is that it treats social or cultural change in systematic 
fashion by inclusion of references to many of the contrasts between the 
traditional and the modern systems. 

Despite the theoretical desirability of including a representative of British 
work in a collection such as this there are difficulties that arise. The most 
serious is in language. The phraseology is one feature that American students 
will fail to enjoy. Neither is the style in general felicitous. The technical 
monograph is perhaps inevitably dull reading—some would even say it 
should be—but should nonanthropologists be tortured with the same instru- 
ment? The contents of this book deserve more readability. 

The work on the Tiwi results from an unusual collaboration. Pilling re- 
visited this Australian people 25 years after Hart’s work in 1927-1928. Neither 
had communicated with the other in the interim. Their present treatment 
of this society, located just off the northern coast of Australia, is a genuine 
joint effort which moves between earlier and later data smoothly and logically. 
The marriage system of this hunting-gathering culture, which anomalously 
permitted accumulation of up to thirty wives for some men, is related con- 
vincingly to other elements of Tiwi life. Of only slightly less interest is the 
treatment of acculturation which the authors are in such a unique position 
to report. Constant use of personal incident and names of the Tiwi (who 
number only around 1,000) gives the account an understandably more real- 
istic atmosphere for the student reader than was permitted in Beattie’s treat- 
ment of social structure among the 110,000 Bunyoro. 

The volume most likely to interest the American college student is that 
by Hoebel. The writing moves well and is enlivened by liberal quotations 
from informants. Then, too, the Cheyenne have personality characteristics 
that have helped make the Plains Indian a favorite American stereotype. At 
the same time, such unfamiliar or contrasting institutions as raiding, the Sun 
Dance, and the Contraries provide material on the basis of which a relativistic 
attitude can hardly help being promoted. 

The pattern of organization of the book on the Cheyenne is more in the 
standard ethnographic mold than the others. Coverage of “the culture” is 
quite rounded considering the limitation involved in use of only 99 pages; 
particularly valuable case data for some teaching purposes is Hoebel's dis- 
cussion of Cheyenne “world view and personality” in which he lists sixteen 
“postulates” around which that people’s way of life is organized. 
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Many sociologists and anthropologists who have profited from Oscar Lewis’ 
important 1951 volume reporting his study in Tepoztian, Mexico, will now be 
pleased to have available a summary of those results supplemented by a brief 
but significant discussion (unpublished until now) by Lewis describing what 
he found in 1956-1957 when he went there again. Considering the great 
volume of information available on a community as complex as Tepoztlan 
the selection and coverage in the present book are excellent, but obviously 
103 pages can give the reader only a barebones sketch of an ethnography. One 
chapter gives explicity some of the major characteristics of a typical life cycle, 
a thing the companion volumes in this series do not do systematically. An 
introductory eight-page treatment of village history (from pre-Spanish times) 
and a separate chapter on “Ethos” are other features of particular value. 

In the case of all five monographs they represent in part reworking of 
reports already available in specialized form, but each is also considerably 
more than just a convenient summary. Since the sources themselves have either 
been reviewed in the past or are accessible for evaluation by qualified pro- 
fessionals, I have refrained from criticism of these reports as research docu- 
ments. Some further observations should, however, be made about the series, 
apart from individual contents. For example, supplementary readings for 
students deserve to be economical, physically substantial, and reasonably 
attractive. This series qualifies well enough on all three counts. They have 
a realistic price, sewn pages, and attractive binding and format. A map and 
two pages of photographs accompany each (except Lewis’ book which uses 
vivid sketches scattered throughout the text in place of photos). 

The one or two pages of “recommended reading” at the end of each book 
list well-chosen titles, although the annotations are generally too brief to do 
more than repeat the sense of the titles. 

Many of us, who believe that students need to read more about varied 
cultural behavior than about professional explanations of it, applaud the 
idea of any case study series. For the classroom teacher a more immediate 
question is, how can these volumes be used in relation to textbooks or other 
basic guides? Here the present series seems to lack in definition of objectives. 
The editors’ selection of the societies shows, for example, some attempt at 
geographical sampling, but not enough. The lack of studies of societies in 
Europe, Asia, and South America is somewhat disturbing, though perhaps 
additional titles will remedy this. 

The typological selection is equally debatable. The Tiwi are indeed 
gatherers, but certainly not at all typical of either other Australian societies 
(as Hart and Pilling point out, pp. 10-11) or of gatherers in more general 
terms. The Cheyenne are an interesting case, to be sure, but they are typical 
only of the peculiar, short-lived conditions on the Plains which developed 
after their acquisition of the horse. An Asian peasant village might have been 
a more representative choice than Tepoztlan. 

Inevitably personal choices, and no doubt aiso practical publishing prob- 
lems, complicate any selection of such subject matter. Even granting the 
wisdom of the choices made in this case, I find another major problem in class- 
room use of these books. After a term's partial use of these readings, it appears 
that a major disadvantage is lack of comparability. They serve well to add 
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color and concreteness of an anecdotal sort to an otherwise straightforward 
textbook, but when comparison, the essential tool of anthropology, is brought 
to play on these cases, the student may be confounded by the variety of 
approaches, points of view, emphases, or uneven reporting. For students with 
little experience in detecting similarities and differences in cultures, more 
uniform and typologically significant choices would have been preferable. 

At least one virtue does appear as a result of treatments in the series: the 
student who reads several of these cases will realize that anthropologists as 
well as cultures have different guiding themes! 

It should not be thought that only in courses in anthropology can these 
books be used. The works by Sarnett, Beattie, Hart and Pilling, and Lewis 
provide data to enliven the often too ethnocentric sociology course on social 
change. Beattie’s and Lewis’ materials could inject new data and concepts into 
discussions on rural sociology. Hoebel cn the Cheyenne is a stimulating treat- 
ment for a reading list in primitive religion. And personality courses could 
well use at least three of the series. 

In any case, several of ta bow«s make or'ginal contributions of enough 
significance so that maziy sociologists wili Sn¢@ the contents worth examining 
for their own value. 

Joun L. SorRENSON 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Brigham Young University 


Bracey, H. E. English Rural Life: Village Activities, Organizations, and 
Institutions. New York: Humanities Press, 1960. xiv, 288 pp. $6.00. 
At long last, a comprehensive volume on rural life in England is at hand. 

This volume was written by a man who is undoubtedly well qualified for the 

job. Howard E. Bracey of the University of Bristol has long been engaged 

in the study of English rural social problems and has lived in English villages 
and country towns for many years. 

The style of English Rural Life is narrative, scholarly, and readable. The 
topics treated are the ones of interest to rural sociologists. Subjects such as 
type and size of farms, settlement patterns, migration, leadership, government, 
health and welfare, religion, education, and social participation are discussed 
at length. In addition, the important social organizations and activities in 
English rural areas are described, including the village pubs, clubs, women’s 
institutes, and the various agricultural groups. The author carefully analyzes 
social stratification and social change and describes the process whereby new 
leaders are being provided to replace the traditional lord of the manor. 

The great utility of a book such as this is in the comparisons made possible. 
Readers in this country will be struck by the difference between English and 
American rural “images.” It is hard for a person here to imagine farmers living 
so close to population centers as to be serviced by and to complain about daily 
bus schedules. It is also difficult for the American to visualize a situation 
where farms have been in existence for a thousand to fifteen hundred years 
and where one-quarter of the agricultural holdings are less than five acres. 
The concern over preserving the countryside is also striking. 

Many rural social scientists here will be interested to learn that social 
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change and social problems in rural England are much the same as in the Unit- 
ed States. One feels on familiar ground when reading about (1) the continuing 
depopulation of rural areas, (2) the increasing mechanization of agriculture, 
(3) the problems of rural education including poor facilities, teacher shortages, 
and consolidation, and (4) the problem of low-income farmers. 

Certain rural attitudinal patterns described are also quite familiar to 
American researchers. Farmers in England are reported as “frequently 
impatient with, if not intolerant of the well-meaning efforts of outsiders, like 
representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture... .” 

In conclusion, this book is one no rural social scientist in this country can 
afford to ignore. It provides strong evidence that rural sociology is becoming 
established in England and in Europe generally as an important special 
discipline 

A.vIN L. BERTRAND 
Departments of Sociology and Rural Sociology 
Louisiana State University 


Carr, James McLeod. Working Together in the Larger Parish. Atlanta: 

Church and Community Press, 1960. ix, 105 pp. $1.50. 

The problem of providing an effective parish ministry in modern rural 
society, utilizing a church distribution pattern designed for a bygone era, 
is the heart of this book. The larger parish is one type of institutional adjust- 
ment developed to do the job. The author, however, quite readily admits that 
the “Larger Parish is not a cure-all to solve all the problems of small, weak, 


struggling rural churches.” 

The book is a manual dealing with procedures and techniques for estab- 
lishing and operating a larger parish. Drawing upon his own experience in 
the South as a pastor and secretary of Town and Country Work for the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, the author explicitly covers the “hows” 
of the larger parish, and the roles of the pastor-director and Director of 
Christian Education. 

Several questions need to be answered in the initial chapter. What is the 
role of the larger parish in the total rural church program? How is it related to 
other forms of institutional adjustment—that is, consolidation, merger, 
realignment, and disbanding of churches? How does the larger parish address 
itself to the problem of “overchurching”? How much virtue exists in perpetuat- 
ing the multiplicity of small units established to serve early America? 

Additional information on the recruitment and training of staff for the 
larger and the co-operative parish, maintaining a working team on the field, 
personnel turnover, and staff relationships would also be very helpful. 

In publication of the manual, Carr joins with Malcom Dana, Aaron Rap- 
king, Mark Rich, Marvin Judy, and others in providing a growing body of 
literature covering this phase of rural church adjustment. Unquestionably, 
the author has made an important contribution to the literature on the 
larger parish by providing a ready resource of useful ideas and practices. 

B. B. MAURER 
The Central Pennsylvania Synod 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Chandrasekhar, S$. China’s Population. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 

Press, 1959. 69 pp. HK $4.00. 

This is the printed form of two lectures delivered at Hong Kong University 
in 1959 which summarize the author's official tour and work with demograph- 
ers and statisticians in China. He presents official data of published and unpub- 
lished sources, largely “without comments, comparisons. ..and overall conclu- 
sions.” Census procedures, census counts, and vital statistics are covered. 

Chandrasekhar says the census of 1953-1954 is factual and the reported 
results are unadulterated. He gives the official design of the census in detail. 
The de jure census, limited to count, age, sex, and race-nationality, required 
roughly four months of field collection. Potential errors in the count result 
from length of collection period, enumeration via household head visit to a 
census enumeration office, and close relationship between the census and the 
subsequent dependent political elections. Tabular presentation is given for 
counts for the tota! mainland, the provinces, the race-nationalities, age groups, 
residence, and provincial capitals. 

Vital registration has been required by law since January, 1952. The close 
continuous scrutiny of the populace in its daily communal activity pre- 
cludes fears of underregistration, says Chandrasekhar. Recent birth and death 
rates are given for the mainland and selected cities. 

To summarize, the volume is important but limited. The author promises 
another book, soon to be published. 

RoBert HIRZEL 
Depariment of Sociology 
University of Maryland 


Dey, S. K. Community Development. Volume I. The Quest. Volume II. 
A Movement Is Born. Delhi, India: Kitab Mahal, 1960. vi, 194 pp. and 
iv, 194 pp. $2.00 each. 

These two volumes are written by the Minister of Community Development 
in India; one, The Quest, contains the thinking of Mr. Dey during the 
incubation of the program. Most of its forty-nine short chapters are almost 
like diary notes in which a person pours out his soul to himself. They pro- 
vide data for what might be called a psychoanalysis of the man who almost 
immediately after India’s community development program was launched 
was made administrator of the Community Projects Administration, and later 
raised to the rank of a minister in the national government. Within five 
years, community development was being called a movement, and in a 
movement one personality or a few personalities are dominant. The author 
was one of these personalities in India. 

The other volume, A Movement Is Born, is in style and content not dif- 
ferent from The Quest. It consists of thirty-six chapters, many of which con- 
tinue to reveal the soul-searching of the person who, while he rides the tide of 
a movement, attempts to be analytical in his reactions. Some chapters are 
therefore expository, others are suggestions for correctives of a program in 
action, but most of them are still in the mood of The Quest. 

Because most American sociologists know of India’s giant community 
development program, and many of them have read expositions of it by 
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American authors, they will undoubtedly be interested in what the national 
director of the program has to say about it. 

Cart C. TAYLor 
Ford Foundation on Community Development 


Mayer, Adrian C. Caste and Kinship in Central India, A Village and Its 
Region. Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. xvi, 295 pp. 
$6.00. 

A book which uses 295 pages for reporting the findings of a very careful 
piece of research cannot be analytically reviewed in 300 words. This reviewer, 
therefore, discusses only those findings whick are presumed to be of greatest 
interest to sociologists. While this is unfair to the author, who has made a 
substantial contribution to the knowledge ox the many main social objective, 
we review this research as if the researcher had taken group relations, or 
systems of social relationships, as an independent variable and caste and 
kinship as a dependent variable. 

In this frame of reference, the study is an analysis of one village, its external 
and internal relationships, with caste as the major, but not the only, condi- 
tioning factor. As the author says in his conclusion, what he tried to do was 
show what caste and subcaste relations mean in the social universe of the 
people of Rankheri (p. 270). He states that while the caste is recognized by 
society at large and that many subcastes make up a caste, this means little 
more than that caste is a category composed of subcastes “rather than a group 
in its own right” (p. 5). Subcastes are local groups in their own right. They 
are not assumed to be (pp. 88-89). They do not consist of status groups or 
even always, though they intend to be, socio-geographic groups (pp. 7, 44-45). 
They are very often not “effective social units” (p. 160). 

All of this is not to say that kinship and caste do not influence the form 
and behavior of all of these groups. To analyze in what ways they do this, 
in the reviewer's opinion, makes a real contribution to the knowledge of any 
sociologists who will read the detailed study of one village community, in 
what is probably the most highly stratified society in the world. The contribu- 
tion made to anthropology is a guide to how to study social structure in 
terms of systems of human rc.ationship rather than traditional structural 
categories. 

Cari C. TAYLOR 

Ford Foundation on Community Development 


Nelson, Lowry, Charles E. Ramsey, and Coolie Verner. Community Structure 
and Change. New York: The Macmiiian Company, 1960. v, 464 pp. 
$6.50. 

The aim of the authors in writing this book is “to provide a meaningful 
theoretical framework for community analysis and to demonstrate its prac- 
tical application to community development.” They hope that the work will 
prove useful to a variety of people—namely to citizens participating in local 
affairs, to professional workers in such fields as health, recreation, education, 
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and welfare, and to students in college and university courses. In attempting 
to achieve this end the authors have relied upon the use of theoretical con- 
cepts. In this connection they have tried as far as possible to use familiar 
terminology without altering the basic theoretical approach. They also 
tried to unite theory and practice. “If science and education have any role 
in community action it is through the application to community problems of 
the best tested theory available” (p. v). 

The book itself is organized under four main headings. Part I is “The 
Community and Its Setting.” Under this heading a definition of the Com- 
munity is given and its space relations, regional variations, and the importance 
of demographic factors are discussed. Part II, “Dimensions of the Community,” 
discusses the value system, communication, social stratification, power and 
leadership, and age. Part III, “Elements of the Community,” analyzes informal 
and formal organization, and the family and several institutions are also 
discussed. 

Many different people who want to understand the community will profit 
greatly from reading this book. The authors are to be complimented on their 
use of theory throughout the text. There are some points, however, where 
one might wish further refinement in this connection. The community, for 
example, is defined as “the structuring of elements and dimensions to solve 
problems which must be or can be solved within the local area” (p. 24). It is 
said to be between the neighborhood on the one hand and society on the 
other. There is some vagueness here. It would perhaps have been useful to lay- 
men and professional people not familiar with sociological analysis to have 
taken a given community and applied the theoretical analysis as a demonstra- 
tion of how others might do the same thing. The chapter on community 
development does have some very useful things in this connection, such as 
materials on small group discussions, large group discussions, and leadership 
training programs. 

The book is certainly a contribution to the better understanding of the 
community. 

Reep H. Braprorp 
Brigham Young University 


Nicholls, William H. Southern Tradition and Economic Progress. Chapel 

Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. xiii, 186 pp. $5.00. 

It is noteworthy that one of the strongest cases yet made against the 
intransigent attitude of the “typical’’ Southerner has here been made by a 
born Southerner and an economist of national prominence. Noteworthy also 
is that he makes his case with a breadth of viewpoint that makes the book 
valuable to the sociologist, the historian, the economist, and the lay reader 
alike. 

The author demonstrates that in order to solve the problem of the South's 
community-wide poverty during the next generation there must be provided 
a co-ordinated, integrated, and well-financed set of public policies which will 
at the same time encourage industrial development, facilitate outmigration, 
expand farm credit in low-income rural areas, and provide better education 
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and health facilities for rural youth in order to make them competent citizens 
wherever they go. 

But as anyone knows who has lived in the South for any appreciable length 
of time, many of the leaders upon whom the South must depend to bring 
these policies into being hold attitudes inimical to them though they often 
speak fervently of the need for progress. It is to the analysis of these traditional 
attitudes that the author devotes the major portion of his book. 

According to Dr. Nicholls the key elements in the distinctively Southern 
tradition, way of life, and state of mind which have hampered regional eco- 
nomic progress are: (1) the persistence of agrarian values; (2) the rigidity of 
the social structure; (3) the undemocratic nature of the political structure; (4) 
the weakness of social responsibility; and (5) the conformity of thought and 
behavior. 

Not only does the author point out these elements and give concrete evi- 
dence of their persistence in the South today, but he also explains how they 
developed historically and were maintained as a part of the cultural tradition 
of the South. 

The book is invaluable to all who wish to understand what is happening 
below the Mason-Dixon line at the present time. 

Dona.p R. FESSLER 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Rogers, Everett M. Social Change in Rural Society. New York: Appleton- 


Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. xi, 490 pp. $6.75. 

This textbook in rural sociology, directed toward the “college student who 
may not yet have encountered a course in sociology,” has capitalized upon the 
current interest in change in rural society. Pictures, charts, and quotations are 
used to contrast the “old” versus the “new” in rural society and to compare 
unique “rural societies” with the emerging rural society of today. 

An underlying assumption of the book is that many of the problems of 
rural society are due to its lag in adjustment to changes occurring in the 
larger society and in new technology in agriculture. While emphasis upon 
the “cultural lag” hypothesis appears to oversimplify what is happening in 
rural society, it helps to place rural society and its problems within the context 
of the larger society of which it is a part. 

This text covers most of the same topics covered by other books in the 
field. New topics are covered in chapters on “Culture, Personality and Social 
Change”; “The Business of Farming: From Independence to Agri-business”; 
“Agricultural Adjustment and Population Change”; and “Rural Sociologists 
and Development Abroad.” The organization and techniques of agricultural 
agencies receive more extensive treatment then usual and suburbanization is 
treated at some length. The author's own interests are reflected in the material 
presented in connection with communication and the acceptance of new 


ideas. 
The author has written in a lucid style with many helpful illustrations for 
the beginning student. The more serious student will not be satisfied with the 
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cursory treatment of some topics and the oversimplified diagrams and tables. 
More attention might have been given to regional and cultural variation in 
the material presented. While the author introduces a number of sociological 
concepts at the outset, relatively few of these are used in the treatment of the 
topics throughout the book. This book should appeal to those who do not 
wish to get too deeply involved in the rural culture and yet wish to under- 
stand what is happening to it. The numerous quotes from writings, from 
student papers and from interviews and conversations help to add to the 
readability and interest of this book. 

EuGENE A. WILKENING 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


Sasaki, Tom T. Fruitland, New Mexico: A Navaho Community in Transi- 
tion. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. xvii, 217 pp. $4.75. 
Lange, Charles H. Cochiti: A New Mexico Pueblo, Past and Present. Austin: 

University of Texas Press, 1960. xxiv, 618 pp. $10.00. 

Both of these volumes were written by anthropologists and describe Indian 
tribes located only 200 miles apart in northwestern New Mexico. Sasaki was 
concerned with relatively recent changes in the lives of the Navaho in the 
vicinity of Fruitland, located between Farmington and Shiprock. These 
changes were the result of two developments. One, the Fruitland Irrigation 
Project, was planned to develop agricultural opportunities to replace the 
dependence on sheep. Two, the economic pattern of the area was rather 
abruptly changed by the exploitation of oil and gas fields both on and off 
the reservation. Nonfarm employment opportunities disrupted the orderly 
development of farming and accelerated the shift from the traditional 
Navaho pattern of behavior. Lange describes changes in the culture of 
Cochiti Pueblo from the earliest Spanish records until the present. Unlike 
the Fruitland Navaho, the Cochiti have not been involved in recent 
major planned or unplanned changes. This tight and highly organized society 
has been slowly adjusting to the long-range changes in the dominant cultural 
pattern of the region. 

The major question for this review deals with the importance of the two 
monographs to rural sociology. Rural sociologists interested in rural develop- 
ment, adoption of practices, and overseas assignments will find much interest 
in Sasaki’s description of the Fruitland Navaho. On the other hand, if one 
is interested in gaining an insight into the whole of Navaho culture, it will 
be necessary to consult one or more of the general works cited in the footnotes. 
Lange’s description of Cochiti is a model of thoroughness of ethnological 
method and description. However, the rural sociologist will miss data on the 
social interaction pattern and the dynamics of change. For sociologists work- 
ing in the Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico, Cochiti will be a must for 
background reading. 

In summary, Sasaki’s monograph contains more of immediate interest to 
the rural sociologist while Lange’s ethnological description of Cochiti should 
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be required reading for anthropologists and will probably have a more lasting 
value. 

Witrrip C. BaAILey 
Division of Sociology and Rural Life 
Mississippi State University 


Saunders, J. V. D. Differential Fertility in Brazil. Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1958. vi, 90 pp. $3.50. 

Two facts make J. V. D. Satnders’ study of Brazilian fertility of greater 
consequence than most monographs of its type: (1) the population of Latin 
America is increasing at a more rapid rate than that of any other major area 
of the world; (2) a third of the Latin-American population lives in Brazil. 
Saunders’ study leaves no doubt that Brazil is contributing its share to 
the phenomenal population growth of South America. Starting with a popula- 
tion of only 17.4 million in 1900, the nation is expected to pass the 100 million 
mark before the turn of the twenty-first century, barring disasters. 

Considering that less than half of the births in Brazil are registered, the 
author has done a remarkable job of measuring and analyzing demographic 
trends and patterns. To overcome the difficulties imposed by inadequate 
vital statistics, he has made ingenious use of Brazilian census data, whose 
quality frequently leaves much to be desired. Consequently, most of his 
analyses of differentials by residence, race, region, and social and economic 
characteristics are based on fertility ratios. He has ‘generally accounted 
adequately for the more important differentials observed, such as the sig- 
nificantly lower fertility of the Negro population. (The higher fertility of the 
Oriental population is unexplained, however.) But it is difficult to reconcile 
his tentative conclusion that Brazilian fertility increases with socioeconomic 
status with his data relating family size to occupation of head in the state 
of Sio Paulo. The later seem to indicate that, at least in that state, white- 
collar workers have fewer children. 

For the most part the writing is exceptionally lucid and singularly free of 
unnecessary technical and sociological jargon. The volume should prove 
useful not only to demographers but also to those persons whose primary 
interest is in the social and economic problems of Latin America. 

Tuomas R. Forp 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Kentucky 


Schuler, Edgar A., Thomas F. Hoult, Duane L. Gibson, Maude L. Fiero, and 
Wilbur B. Brookover. Readings in Sociology. Second Edition. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960. XXIV, 909 pp. $4.25. 

The 1952 edition of this book created a favorable impression, and in some 
respects this second edition seems likely further to enhance its reputation. 
While the general pattern of organization of the book remains the same, 
the titles of some sections have been more appropriately worded and the 
number of readings has been increased by nearly a fifth. Many of the first- 
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edition readings have been replaced by others, mostly drawn from more recent 
sources. In all, some forty readings are new, yet most of those that might be 
regarded as of “permanent” value have been retained. The appendix on 
career opportunities for persons trained in sociology has given way to one 
called “Sociologists at Work.” The original table showing how the readings 
may be correlated with fifteen different textbooks in sociology has been retain- 
ed, but the correlations are now related to fifteen of the more recently pub- 
lished or revised textbooks. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the content of the book is considerably 
improved. Furthermore, its increased volume and iis availability in paper 
bindings provides an unusally low-priced volume in this day of high-priced 
books. The book should continue to prove highly useful as a convenient source 
of good supplementary material when used in conjunction with any of the 
texts with which it is correlated. 

C. E. Livery 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 
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Bowles, Gladys K., Siegfried Hoermann, and Wayne C. Rohrer. Population 
of the Northeast: Growth, Composition, and Distribution, 1900-1950. 
Maryland Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 468; College Park, April, 1960. 107 pp. 
This regional report—a consolidated and broader analysis of the data in 

several state reports—is somewhat belated but “is being published now, even 

though somewhat lacking in timeliness, because it will serve as a basic 
document for the population research which will continue in the 1960 decade” 

(p. iii). We have here an excellent analysis of a large urbanized area of our 

country. It traces the changes of population from a time when industrialization 

and urbanization were well under way, through a period of heavy immigration 

of adults from foreign countries, through a declining agriculture to a 

predominantly industrial-urban society. 

The analysis is divided into three major sections: (1) changes in popula- 
tion and agriculture, 1900-1950; (2) selected population changes of metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan counties, 1940-1950; (3) characteristics of the 
population residence in urban and rural areas, 1950. Each of the sections of 
the report is accompanied by helpful tables and illustrated by well-designed 
charts. 

During this significant fifty years the percentage of population in urban 
centers increased from 63 to 77. The percentage of the population living in 
small towns or villages or in the open country but not on farms declined 
from 20 to 18, while the percentage on farms in rural areas declined 
from 17 per cent to 5. With each succeeding census, a smaller proportion 
of our land was shown to be devoted to farm acreage although the size of 
farms in the northeast increased only 10 per cent during the fifty-year period. 

The report is an excellent statistical and research reference for an area 
of the United States that includes very large urban centers, large mineral 
resources, forests with paper, pulp, and lumber products, other large indus- 
tries, and resort and vacation service centers. It will provide a significant 
basis for future research of regional population changes for many other 
areas in the country. 

Burton L. FRENCH 
gricultural Research Service 

’, §. Department of Agriculture 


*Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 
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Danley, Robert A., and Charles E. Ramsey. Standardization and Applica- 
tion of a Level-of-Living Scale for Farm and Nonfarm Families. Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Memoir 362; Ithaca, July, 1959. 23 pp. 

In this technical bulletin the authors attempt to achieve more than one 
objective, the first being the development of a more refined and simplified 
scale to measure the level of living of rural farm families in New York. After 
considerable experimentation and analysis, it was concluded that the nine-item 
scale standardized for level of living gave “significant prediction of member- 
ship in formal organizations, leadership in the same organizations, and 
educational status.” They then explored the relation of the nine-item scale 
to “other aspects of the socio-cultural system.” More specific, however, was 
the attempt to explain the persistence of low-income farm families by com- 
paring them with other farm families in terms of several sociocultural 
variables. The findings of this analysis are presented in terms of the relation 
of level of living to (1) stratification, (2) attachment to the farm, (3) isolation, 
(4) life cycle, and (5) health. 

The authors feel that the nine-item scale of level of living has vindicated 
its utility. They note, however, that it is heavily weighted with items used 
exclusively, or predominantly, by the wife, and that the family level of living 
“is more highly correlated with characteristics of the wife than of the 
husband.” 

If it is true, as the authors suggest, that each of the major social areas of 
the United States must develop its own custom built level-of-living scale in 
order to obtain reliable results, then suciologists have far to go before the 
basic elements can be distinguished at the national level so as to be able to 


put together a composite picture of the American rural standard. Such a goal 
for research in this field might prove fruitless. However, one may wonder 
whether a more complete approach through differential values, with material 
devices and gadgetry playing the role of means, might prove more fruitful in 
the long run. 


C. E. Livery 


Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 


Le Ray, Nelson L., and Wayne C. Rohrer. Employment of Negro Manpower 
in Calvert County, Md. Maryland Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 467, in co-operation 
with Agricultural Research Service, USDA; College Park, March, 1960. 37 
PP- 

This second report of a co-operative research project by state and federal 
workers provides information about the open-country working-age Negro 
population and appraises the development potential of the Negro residents 
in Calvert County, Maryland. 

Principal data were obtained from a 1957 area probability sample which 
included 136 Negro households representing 693 persons. Seventy-one farm 
households were selected along with sixty-five nonfarm households. Forty-six 
of the farms were commercial, twenty-(wo were part-time, and three were 
residential. The farms averaged 28.8 acres; about half the acreage was devoted 
to crop production. Sales of tobacco, the leading crop, accounted for 98 per 
cent of the value ($921 average) of farm products sold. 
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Average income of the households was $2,542 in 1956. While some type of 
farm work was the chief activity reported by male heads, nonfarm work, 
usually construction or personal services, was the major source of income. 
Nearly a third of the households received money from nonwork sources. 

As an agricultural adjustment program, the authors suggest part-time farm- 
ing for many of the Negro residents who are unemployed or underemployed. 
The authors emphasize the necessity for methods of communicating the 
various educational materials which may help low-income families to adjust. 
The study is well presented and should be of interest to persons dealing with 
problems of adjustment of low-income rural people. 

Gienn C. McCann 
Department of Rural Sociology 
North Carolina State College 


McNamara, Robert L., and Edward W. Hassinger. Extent of Illness and 
Use of Health Services in a Northwest Missouri County. Missouri Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 720; Columbia, January, 1960. 36 pp. 

Hassinger, Edward W., and Robert L. McNamara. Charges for Health 
Services in a Northwest Missouri County. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. 
Bull. 721; Columbia, January, 1960. 32 pp. 

Part of a series of rural health studies in Missouri, these two bulletins 
present a picture of health practices and costs in Harrison County. This 
county, located in the northwest part of the state, had a total population of 
14,000 in 1950. At that time about 8,000 people were living on farms. Com- 
pleted interviews were obtained from 152 open-country households which 
included 491 persons. The material in both bulletins is based on these data. 

In analyzing the data the authors “sought to find ‘clusters’ of social and 
economic characteristics associated with illness” (Bull. 720, p. 4). Illness, 
physician care, and hospital service in the first bulletin, and physician and 
hospital charges in the second are treated as dependent variables, while age, 
income, level of living, education, and size of household are treated as inde- 
pendent variables in both bulletins. Relationships between these variables 
constitute the main area of investigation and are given considerable space 
in the reports. The study revealed a heavy concentration in only a few 
households of physician and hospital care and of disabling sickness (Bull. 721, 
p. 5). The cost of physician and hospital services was not distributed evenly; 
for example, 15 per cent of the households had no costs during the year 
previous to the interview and 14 per cent of the households paid 58 per cent of 
the total charges made by the physician and hospital. 

Some important and needed information regarding health insurance is 
presented. About one household in three had some health insurance. The 
bulletins contain much detailed descriptive information which is made mean- 
ingful by the use of 45 tables. Perhaps the basic information could have been 
presented with fewer details without detracting from the value of the studies. 


Howarp M. SAUER 
Department of Rural Sociology 
South Dakota State College 
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Meenen, Henry J. Economic, Social and Governmental Problems Encoun- 
tered in the Development of the Wappapello Flood Control Area in 
Missouri. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 693; Columbia, May, 1959. 
88 pp. 

Development of multiple purpose reservoirs is accompanied by important 
land resource and social adjustments in the areas affected by the develop- 
ment. Social scientists have beeen somewhat remiss in studying the effects of 
such developments upon people, their institutions, and the "esources. Although 
this study is limited to the social and economic impacts of a flood-control 
project upon a particular community, it should prove useful in understanding 
these impacts and their importance in future reservoir studies as a_ basic 
part of the process of planning and development. 

Impacts of the reservoir on land acquisition, displaced people, rural adjust- 
ments, county governments, schools, recreation, and the area below the dam 
are reviewed. Altogether 660 tracts of land were acquired, 162 of these through 
condemnation procedures. People displaced by the reservoir, many involun- 
tarily, experienced important costs of moving, finding a new home, and occu- 
pational relocation for which they were not compensated. Business and 
professional reputations left behind in the vacated community represented 
more uncompensated sacrifices, in addition to community ties in churches, 
schools, and community organization. Delays in payments for land which 
stretched to as long as 46 months provided further hardships for the displaced 
residents of the area. 

The Meenen study provides an informative and well-documented account 
of adjustments thrust upon the 308 families affected by the Wappapello 
Reservoir. Through the identification and valuation of problems experienced 
by these people, a convincing case can be made for conduct of similar studies 
prior to as well as following other reservoir developments in the interest of 
softening the impacts on people affected without compromising the objectives 
of the development. 

Joun F. TimMons 

Department of Economics and Sociology 

Iowa State University 


Southern, John H., and W. E. Hendrix. Incomes of Rural Families in North- 
east Texas. Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 940, in co-operation with Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA; College Station, October, 1959. 32 pp. 
This study analyzes, on a sample basis, income levels, income sources, 

and farm and human resource characteristics of 88,000 rural open-country 

families in a 24-county area of northeast Texas, one of the “major areas of 
the nation in which low farm incomes were so prevalent (1955) as to be of 
public concern.” The bulletin is well written, briefly summarized, and presents 
findings in graphic form. 
Significant charcteristics of the area include the following: 
(1) Average annual net income per rural family in 1955 was about $2,510. 
(2) Seventy per cent of the total net income from all sources was from 
nonfarm work, 10 per cent was from farming, and 20 per cent was from 
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nonwork sources, such as military pensions, retirement annuities, old-age 

pensions, and mineral lease rentals. 

(3) Family heads with occupational limitations (age 65 and over, handi- 

capped, education less than fifth grade, female family head) comprised 77 

per cent of the rural families with money incomes of under $1,000 and 65 

per cent of those with incomes of $1,000 to $1,999. 

(4) Low incomes are prevalent among two-thirds of the heads of families 

whose resource characteristics did not limit their productive capacity. 

(5) There has been little, if any, recombination of land and labor resources 

around larger and more efficient full-time farms. Much land is left unused 

by rural families who have quit farming but still reside in the rural areas. 

(6) Mainly as a result of nonfarm employment opportunities, there are few 

able-bodied male workers under 45 years of age with high school education 

engaged in full-time farming in the area. 

(7) Underemployment is more widespread among the families in full-time 

farming than among other rural families. 

(8) Realization of the farm and human potentials of the area will not 

automatically follow the transfer of labor resources out of farming, but 

will have to be implemented in some manner if full-time farming is to 
continue as a major feature of the area’s economy. 

Income characteristics of rural families in northeast Texas may help those 
working in the Rural Development Program and other agencies to evaluate 
alternative ways of attacking the problem of more effective farm and human 
resource utilization in the area, and in guiding further research. 

Rural sociologists might profitably develop further research in the area 
already delimited on problems such as migration, social mobility, and mental 
health. Two unanswered questions remain: (1) What will be the pattern 
of land utilization in northeast Texas in the next half century? (2) What 
will be the role of public policy in determining the pattern? 

RosBert F. EsHLEMAN 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Tarver, James D. A Component Method of Estimating and Projecting State 
and Sub-Divisional Populations. Oklahoma Agr. Expt. Sta. Misc. Pub. 
MP-54; Stillwater, December, 1959. 43 pp. 

This bulletin offers a modified component method of preparing population 
estimates and projections for states and smaller subdivisions. The three 
components utilized are the usual ones—births, deaths, and migration. The 
base for the methodological operations is the census population corrected for 
underenumeration and age misstatements. Deaths are estimated by applying 
projected age-specific death rates to appropriate age cohorts. Birth projections, 
a more difficult problem, are derived from the application of assumed “high” 
and “low” age-specific birth rates to female age cohorts .The “high” rates 
assume a continuation of recent fertility experience, the “low” rates a gradual 
decline to 1970. Alternative assumptions are also used to estimate and project 
net migration rates. Illustrating with the Oklahoma state population, the 
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author calculated age-specific net migration rates for the 1940-1950 decade 
using an “adjusted census survival rate” technique. These computed rates 
were then involved in three alternative assumptions: (1) that the rates 
would continue throughout the projection period; (2) that future migration 
rates would reduce net migration by half; (3) that future net migration would 
be zero. 

Tarver offers detailed instructions for straining out technical gnats but is 
less helpful when it comes to dealing with camel-sized assumptions. His 
implicit philosophy—a common but still questionable one—seems to be 
that if the demographer offers a sufficiently varied assortment, the user should 
be able to find some assumption he can swallow. However, the author is 
becomingly modest in his claims for his method, noting that it remains to be 
validated against 1960 census returns. The statistical procedures have been 
programmed for the IBM 650 computer, and copies of the program together 
with necessary instructions are available from the author. 

Tuomas R. Forp 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Kentucky 


Tarver, James D. Projections of the Population of Oklahoma to 1970. Okla- 
homa Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. B-545; Stillwater, April, 1960. 47 pp. 
Projection of the future population of the state of Oklahoma by five-year 

intervals between 1955 and 1970 is attempted in this bulletin. It is concerned 
with estimations of total population; the school and college age distribution; 
labor force; age, race, residence, and sex distribution; and population for 
the economic areas of the state. The author constructs four sets of projections, 
each based on different assumptions concerning birth, death, and migration 
rate. The estimates range from a modest 2.7 per cent increase in the total 
population between 1950 and 1970 to a larger 35.1 per cent increase, and the 
reader is advised that he may “choose any one of the projected series which 
seems most appropriate for his particular purpose” (p. 6). This reader was 
puzzled in making his decision, because nowhere in the report is there any 
evidence of the particular assumptions which underlie each of the four series of 
projections and thus no criteria for selecting one of the projections. 

It appears that the bulletin is more suited to local policy people and 
planners of Oklahoma than to researchers outside the state. But even a 
planner of Oklahoma's future might like to know more than the bulletin 
presents in order to decide intelligently which projection to use. This report 
reinforces the reviewer's belief that a large number of experiment station 
bulletins are not of interest and do not provide worthwhile data to persons 
beyond the state in which they are published. It might be argued that these 
local estimates of population are useful to outsiders who are interested in 
constructing regional or national population trends. Other than in USDA 
and Bureau of Census reports, this reviewer has yet to see these kinds of 
data put to that use. 

Puitie OLSON 

Department of Rural Sociology 

University of Connecticut 
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News Notes 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Eastern Sociological Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

At the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society held 
April 23-24 in Boston, retiring President William J. Goode ac4zessed banquet 
guests on “Encroachment, Charlatanism, and the Emerging /frrofession: 
Sociology, Psychology, and Medicine.” 

A feature of the meeting was the presentation of the first Annual Merit 
Award to Maurice R. Davie. Davie was presented with a scroll bearing the 
citation, “In recognition of high attainment in the advancement of sociological 
studies and service to the profession of sociology, the expression of esteem 
by his colleagues” and a check for $250. 

Newly elected officers are Alex Inkeles, President-Elect; Francis Merrill, 
Vice-President; Sylvia F. Fava, Secretary-Treasurer; Orville G. Brim, Jr., 
member of the Executive Committee. August B. Hollingshead, President-Elect 
for 1959-1960, becomes President for 1960-1961. William J. Goode, now as 
Past President, Wilbert Moore, as representative of the Eastern Sociological 
Society to the council of the American Sociological Association, and Bartlett 
Stoodley ad Kurt Mayer, members, continue their terms on the Executive 
Committee. 


University of Illinois 

David E. Lindstrom, Head of the Division of Rural Sociology, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, and Professor of Rural Sociology in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Illinois, will be in India as Technical Con- 
sultant to the Rural Sociology and Extension Wing of the College of Agri- 
culture at Jabalpur, M. P., India, for two years beginning in September 1960, 
under a University of Illinois-ICA-GOI contract. 


Louisiana State University 

\ graduate program in Latin-American Studies has been instituted at 
Louisiana State University. The program offers the Master of Arts degree with 
a thesis or a nonthesis option with the following areas of concentration: 
anthropology, finance-economics, geography, government, history, sociology, 
and Latin-American literature. The program is intended to (1) prepare the 
student for a nonacademic career in government, business, or foreign service, 
and (2) to equip the student to continue his graduate work in his chosen area 
of concentration. Inquiries should be addressed to Graduate Program in 
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Latin-American Studies, 150 Himes Hall, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 3, Louisiana. 


University of Missouri 

Noel P. Gist, Professor of Sociology, and Rex R. Campbell, Research 
Assistant and graduate student in rural sociology, both staff members of the 
University of Missouri, presented papers at the annual meeting of the 
Midwest Sociological Society, April 21-23, at the Chase Hotel in St. Louis 

Gist’s paper, “Urbanization and Integration of the Abmonese in the Nether- 
lands,” was prepared in co-operation with T. Wittermans, Associate Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Hawaii. The study was made during 1958- 
1959 when Gist was a Fulbright Lecturer at the University of Groningen in 
Holland. At that time Wittermans was associated with the Volk Museum in 
Rotterdam. The paper is a study of the integration into the Netherlands’ 
economy of approximately 20,000 Ambonese, who left their Indonesian 
island home after Indonesia became an independent country in 1949. They 
were transported to Holland in 1951 as a temporary measure and have since 
lived in camps there while slowly being absorbed into the Netherlands’ 


economy. 
Campbell’s paper, “Rural Suicides,” is a state-wide study for the years of 
1949-1958 of suicides in rural areas, and the effect of place of residence upon 
the rate of suicide. 
Robert ‘E. McNamara, Professor of Rural Sociology at the University, par- 
ticipated in the meeting as chairman of a sectional meeting on rural sociology. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Dr. John V. D. Saunders, Assistant Professor of Sociology at the Louisiana 
State University, will join Dr. T. Lynn Smith, Graduate Research Professor at 
the University of Florida, in the preparation of the manuscript for future 
sociology sections of the Handbook of Latin American Studies. 

The Handbook, a publication prepared in the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress with the assistance of approximately sixty specialists 
from universities and colleges principally in the United States, is the standard 
United States guide to the current publications and scholarly activities within 
the social sciences and humanities as they relate to Latin America. 

Edward Koenig recently returned from Nigeria, West Africa, where he was 
with the International Development Services, Inc. He was a member of a team 
studying agricultural co-operatives and credit problems in Western Nigeria 
for the International Co-operation Administration. He left the Baron De 
Hirsch Fund after ten years as its agent in New York State. 
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